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News Notes of the F ortnight 


The Straits Debate 

T THE end of the third week of the 
<& Lausanne conference on the Near 
|.ast there is promise of a settlement of 

ie Straits controversy. Though there 

nothing official and final about it, the 

urks have practically agreed to the 

llied demand that there shall be no 
ortifications on the Straits, that they 
hall be open in peace and war to the 

ymmerce ships of all nations and that 
varships shall pass under restrictions. 
‘he original Turkish claim was that 
they should be allowed to control the 
Straits themselves under promise to 
keep them open—a position in which 
they were supported by the Russians. 
The latter are much chagrined over the 
urks’ change of attitude, while many in 
iurope and America are distressed over 
the weakening in the Allied position 
from the uncompromising attitude taken 
in September. 

The Turks are, apparently, to have 
their way with the non-Turkish popula- 
tions—it is to be Turkey for the Turks; 
and though again no final conclusions 
have been reached it is clear that all 
the Greeks in Turkey outside of Con- 
stantinople must leave—and maybe 
those inside as well. Huge uprootings 
of whole peoples are to take place. 








Enter the Irish Free State 

ITH its Constitution approved by 

the English Parliament, and signed 
by the King, the Irish Free State is now 
fully and formally in existence. And 
where less than two years ago there was 
a titled Viceroy General there is now 
an Irishman of humble birth as the first 
Governor General of the Irish Free 
State. Tim Healy (he has been called 
that so long that the name Tim needs 
no quotation marks) is_ generally 
considered a very wise choice on the 
part of the British for the post; and the 
fact that his appointment went into 
effect without the requirement that he 
should kiss the King’s hand is tact or 
‘aution, according to the way one looks 
it it. Tim Healy of Cork was himself 


ilmost a Sinn Feiner in the early days: 


of the movement. For the past four 
vears or so he has had little to say, but 
back of them is a long record of public 
life. Beginning as Parnell’s secretary he 
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couldn’t 
favorite model for the lovely child on our 


Mrs. Maud Fangel 


Christmas cover. Because that favorite 
model is her son, photographed above. 
Just when Mrs. Fangel was feeling her 
way toward being an artist, this young 
person came along and determined the 
line of her work. She not only became 
a children’s artist, but she made a spe- 
cialty of the tiny baby—and that is a very 
rare specialty. To make the trio com- 
plete, the boy’s father, Guy Fangel, is a 
painter too. Mrs. Fangel, who comes of 
fine old New England stock, studied in 
Boston and New York, and has exhibited 
in New York galleries. She likes best to 
work in pastel and red chalk. 


was himself elected to Parliament at 
twenty-six, and from his first speech on 
was to be counted on for biting, witty, 
fearless support of Irish freedom. He 
broke with Parnell, and with many oth- 
ers that followed, and had a reputation 
for stormy speeches and actual fights. 
He is sometimes likened to Roosevelt 
for energy of personality and the type 
of admiration he won. Friends of the 
Free State rejoice in his selection for 
the new place. 

It is by no means a happy Ireland 
yet, and the present policy of revenge is 
not likely to bring any good. After the 
execution of the Republican leader, 
Erskine Childers, by the Free State, the 
Republicans retaliated with the assassi- 
nation of a Free State general. And in 


return the Free State has executed four 
more prominent Republicans, explicitly 
“in reprisal.” 


Ship Subsidy 
HE Ship Subsidy Bill 
House promptly enough, with a 
good majority, and is now before the 
Senate for action. A number of things 
happened to it in passing through the 
House—most conspicuous among them 
an amendment that would require an 
annual appropriation to meet the cost 
of the subsidy. This was a change not 
pleasing to Mr. Harding, who has a 
compromise ready to offer. But mean- 
time a filibuster is blowing up in the 
Senate, and the fate of the President’s 
pet measure is highly uncertain. 


passed the 


Reparations and Debts 
HE reparations conference _ that 

opened in London on December 8 
started off encouragingly, with Premier 
Bonar Law’s indication that the cancel- 
lation of the French debt to Great 
Britain might be considered, on condi- 
tion of French consent to a moratorium 
sufficient to allow Germany to restore 
her credit and finances, a reduction of 
the indemnity, and French agreement 
to take no military action of any sort 
against Germany. This suggestion is of 
course similar to that made by former 
Premier Lloyd George a few months 
ago, which was ditched by the Balfour 
note saying that the British could not re- 
mit the French debt since they had them- 
selves to pay theirs to the United States. 
It is understood now that our own gov- 
ernment may be asked if it will cancel 
the French debt to the United States, 
along with the British action. 

The conference ran into difficulties by 
the third day—over the familiar differ- 
ence of opinion between Great Britain 
and France as to what would constitute 
* force ” in the Ruhr District. M. Poin- 
caré’s proposal was for a two-year mor- 
atorium for Germany in case the French 
were allowed economic control of the 
Rhineland industries and partial occu- 
pation of the Ruhr district, with a divi- 
sion of soldiers to collect customs on 
the coal output. This he does not con- 
sider a measure of force, while the Brit- 
ish Cabinet does. The plan has been 
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rejected, and at this writing the confer- 
ence is on the point of adjournment for 
three weeks, to avert an open break be- 
tween Great Britain and France. 

In the same connection, France is 
much stirred over a recent statement by 
Premier Lloyd George that it is the 
secret intention of France to annex the 
left bank of the Rhine, using the repara- 
tions as a pretext. 


Tariffs are passed but not forgotten.— 
Boston Herald. 


The King-Crane Report 

URING the Peace Conference when 

the question of mandates in Turkey 
was under discussion, an official Ameri- 
can Commission headed by Henry 
Churchill King, President of Oberlin 
College, and Charles R. Crane, recently 
ambassador from this country to 
China, was sent from Paris to investi- 
gate and report the facts on conditions 
in the Near East. It is a pity that their 
report, which was first given out last 
week,* should not have been made pub- 
lic at once. It might have changed the 
recent history of that part of the world, 
as well as the entire attitude of the 
United States toward its own interna- 
tional responsibility. 

The Commission took testimony im- 
partially of the wishes of the peoples 
themselves. Their conclusions were (1) 
that none of the countries in question 
could carry on their governments suc- 
cessfully without the help of a manda- 
tory power; (2) that the Turks, who. 
they admit, because of their agreeable 
personal qualities, are the best liked 
people of the Empire, have proved their 
incapacity to govern even themselves, 
while their hideous misgovernment and 
massacres of subject peoples make it 
obligatory to liberate minorities as far 
as possible from their rule. To this end 
the Commission recommended _ that 
Syria should be placed under a mandate 
for a limited term, with a certain auton- 
omy for Lebanon, which is predomi- 
nantly Christian; that Mesopotamia 
should be treated similarly, not colon- 
ized, as. Mesopotamians desire to retain 
their Arabic civilization; that a small 
Armenian state should be created, half 
from Russian and half from Turkish 
Armenia. 

They accepted the figure of one mil- 
lion as the Armenian losses by massacre 
during the past thirty years, but rejected 
the desire of the Armenians for a large 
Armenian state, as they believed the 
Armenians should not be permitted to 
rule other people. If such a state were 
created they believed many would be 
repatriated. 

Because Constantinople lies where the 
two continents join, and is a connecting 
link between Europe and Asia, they rec- 
ommended that an international Con- 
stantinopolitan State should be created. 

They recommended that the Turkish 
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Empire should continue, including Ana- 
tolia, Cilicia and the rest of Asia Minor, 
with ample outlets to the sea, with guar- 
antees given for the rights of minorities 
remaining under Turkish rule; that 
Turkey should not be dismembered for 
the benefit of the Allied Powers, but 
that these other regions which have dif- 
ferent languages, customs and civiliza- 
tions and which long to be free from the 
Turkish yoke should be separated. This 
would still leave Turkey an area larger 
than France, with a population of ten 
millions, of which eight millions are 
Moslems. 

They found the Greeks in minority 
everywhere in Asia Minor with the pos- 
sible exception of the region around 
Smyrna, and recommended possible lo- 
cal autonomy in this region under the 
general mandate for Turkey. They con- 
cluded that modern Greece cannot be 
trusted to rule over people of different 
race and faith. 

They recommended _ considerable 
modification of the Zionist program. As 
for mandates—they found an almost 
universal desire for an American man- 
date, even among many Turks. They 
strongly recommended a single mandate 
for Armenia, Anatolia and Constanti- 
nople, under the League of Nations, and 
they placed the obligation to accept such 
a mandate, under certain conditions of 
approval and cooperation by the Allied 
Powers, squarely on the United States 
although they disapproved of the United 
States accepting a mandate for Armenia 
alone. They reasoned that such a man- 
date would meet the wishes of the peo- 
ple concerned; that the United States is 
the only great power which is disinter- 
ested: that the other Allies are already 





Very Briefly 

Mayor James Couzens, of Detroit, has 
through appointment taken the seat of for- 
mer Senator Truman H. Newberry, of 
Michigan, who resigned. Mr. Couzens is a 
man of fine reputation, and a mayor whom 
Detroit was sorry to give up. 

The nomination of Pierce Butler, of St. 
Paul, to be Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, was not confirmed by 
the Senate. President Harding sent it in 
again. Mr. Butler is being opposed strenu- 
ously by the progressives, of the Northwest, 
led by Senator-elect Shipstead of Minnesota, 
on the ground that his twenty-five years as a 
corporation lawyer would inevitably color his 
decisions. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen has been awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his work as 
League of Nations Commissioner in relieving 
the starving populations of Russia and Asia 
Minor. 

Major General Clarence R. Edwards, at 
the age for retirement, after forty-three 
years service, has said farewell to his New 
England command and been succeeded by 
Brigadier-General Mark L. Hersey. 

More than a hundred official delegates, 
representing thirty great communities, are 
expected at the annual meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America which 
meets in Indianapolis December 13 to 15. 
Foremost on the program will be the dis- 
cussion of international cooperation. 





loaded with colonial responsibilities: 
that the Syrians and Turks believe in the 
idealism of the United States, and do 
not suspect us of trying to exploit her; 
that the Turks themselves would be will- 
ing to accept a mandatory supervision 
by the United States; that if the United 
States accepted the responsibility it 
would go far to save the world as it 
would revive men’s faith in one another, 
and would also help to save America 
herself from a disastrous reaction from 
the high aims in the war. 

They foresaw the violent retaliation 
which would be visited on all Christians 
in the entire region about Smyrna if 
conditions were allowed to drift, anc 
the report predicted that if selfish mo- 
tives persisted, further wars and massa- 
cres were inevitable and that in that 
event the Allied nations must share the 
blame. 


Well, it’s nice of Turkey not to demand 
an indemnity from the Allies.—‘hreveport 
Journal. 


Shantung Restored 
ITHOUT fuss or flourish, Japan 
has restored to China the much 

discussed Kiao-Chau, Shantung. For 
the first time in twenty-four years the 
Chinese flag flies over the province, 
held first by the Germans and then 
seized by the Japanese early in the war. 
At the close of the war, the Japanese 
promised to return it—and the contro- 
versy that raged over Mr. Wilson’s ac- 
ceptance of the promise is well remem- 
bered. Japan has made good. 


Moscow’s Disarmament Plan 
—— Europe is having her lim- 

itation of armaments conference 
too. It was proposed by Foreign Min- 
ister Tchitcherin of Russia and assem- 
bled at Moscow, with delegates present 
from Russia, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland, Rumania being 
represented by proxy. 

The Russian proposals were for a 75 
per cent. cut in the Red Army, reducing 
it to 200,000 men; strict limitation of 
the military budget to a certain sum per 
soldier; a neutral zone on the frontiers 
between Russia and her neighbors—all 
these being conditional on proportion- 
ate reductions on the part of the small 
states. In response, the small nations 
brought up the fact that a reduction pro- 
portionate in numbers would not be pro- 
portionate in effect, and would pretty 
well wipe out some of the smaller 
armies. Yet the reduction has been ac- 
cepted at any rate in principle. The 
Russians admit that Poland, in her po- 
sition between Russia and Germany, 
cannot be expected to adopt a sweeping 
disarmament program instantly. In ad- 
dition to these clauses, there was agree- 
ment on certain matters to be settled by 
arbitration, and on the whole the con- 
ference promises to be a success.— 
December 12. 
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children waiting eagerly outside 

closed doors, with a teacher or 
two perhaps keeping a watchful eye on 
the ranks. 

“What is it?” we ask curiously and 
the answer makes us still more curious. 
“It’s movies today—not a play.” We 
are about to ask another question when 
the door swings open and silently we 
fall in line and move forward with the 
children. 

We are always interested in movies 
for children, but this time we pay them 
no attention—it is all given to the place 
itself. For this is no ordinary play- 
house. Quite obviously it is a real Chil- 
dren's Theatre, and an_ exquisitely 
beautiful auditorium—all soft blue and 
gray and gold in its decorative scheme. 
with a finished perfection of uphol- 
stered seats and carpeted aisles and 
nicely graded levels. We wait until the 
performance is over and we can prowl 
around by ourselves—except for the 
movie man. And we murmur, “ Castles 
in the Air” as he switches on the lights 
and two miniature castles suspended 
from the roof are suddenly illuminated: 
or we grin appreciatively at the circus 
parading around in the stained glass 
sections that form the skylights. 

Next we clamber to the balcony to get 
a better view, and there, sinking into 
the comfortable, cushiony seats, we go 
straight to fairyland with the famous 
artist, Mr. Willy Pogany, who has 
brought to life in full color and size 
twelve of our childhood friends. Back, 
back we slip to the days when we longed 
to look like Red Riding Hood but were 
glad our grandmother wasn’t a wolf. 
For there to the right stands the little 
maid herself, in scarlet hood and cape, 
while grandmother wolf in bed shows 
all her teeth in the smile which says— 
“The better to eat you with, my dear.” 

Just as we begin to feel that we must 
#0 to her rescue, Jack waves at us across 


A WIDE airy corridor with lines of 
é 


“Home of 
Happiness” 


By Sheila Laurie 


the way from the top of his miraculous 
beanstalk and, turning to greet him. 
we meet Mistress Cinderella tripping 
down the Castle stairs, leaving her slip- 
per behind her as the clock strikes 
twelve. We recognize the Sleeping 
Beauty, with our old friend, the King 
of Swineherd fame, not far away, and 
Hansel and Gretel wandering ragged 
and barefoot in the woods on the other 
side. The Pied Piper lures us on and 
in following him we meet the Frog 
Prince and the man on the Flying 
Trunk. On the left Mr. Puss-in-Boots 
makes a bow aloft, while a little below 
the Goose Girl sorrowfully tends her 
geese; and lastly as we go down the bal- 
cony steps Snow-White sits up in her 
bed and smiles good-by. 

And we find ourselves back in the 
same wide corridor, which somehow 


The King pursues the Swineherd 
From the original paintings by Willy Pogany 
re Ge 


Photographed by J. Wesley Allison, N. 


seems a little more friendly, although 
the doors that led us to fairyland are 
shut tight behind us. This time it is 
the corridor which lures us on, making 
of itself a main street from which we 
can start on a tour of inspection of a 
most fascinating building known as the 
Heckscher Foundation—of which the 
Children’s Theatre is but a part. 

As it stands, six stories high, in all 
the pride of newly finished brick and 
concrete, steel and fireproof construc- 
tion, the Heckscher Foundation seems 
on the outside merely another New York 
City building; but a tour of inspection 
inside makes it easy to believe the 
Foundation’s claim that it is “ the best 
equipped plant in the world for the 
promotion of child welfare work.” For 
in this building, as soon as sufficient 
funds are procured to carry on ihe work 
planned by the Foundation, four hun- 
dred children, drawn from the ranks of 
the destitute and friendless. will be 
housed and cared for, living in happy. 
healthful surroundings. with play 
enough and work enough and good food 
and air and sunshine and warmth and 
love and the other ingredients necessary 
to build up the future citizenry of the 
world. Except, of course, normal home 
life. 

At the beginning, we demand to be 
told how such a wonderful building 
came to be built. and find that it goes 
back to a Wall Street broker who de 
cided to give up money-making schemes 
and became instead a “ Gerry Cop ”— 
that being the children’s name for work- 
ers of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. His 
name is Rudolph D. Degener. The So- 
ciety sent Mr. Degener to work at their 
Temporary Shelter at Inwood, and he 
promptly discovered, among the So- 
ciety’s lacks, a most urgent need for a 
motor-bus. He asked his millionaire 
kinsman, August Heckscher, for the bus 

(Continued on page 26) 





Fascisti 






Italy 


TRANGE things are going on in 
S Europe—things the meaning of 

which no one appears to under- 
stand. Yet these manifestations are so 
pregnant with grave possibilities that 
no one regards them as inconsequen- 
tial. The most talked of is the Italian 
Fascisti. It is clear that all central Eu- 
rope at least finds in them a disturbing 
factor to continental peace, and fears 
the movement will spread to all other 
European countries carrying with it 
various forms of disaster. 

We were in Rome when the city was 
closed and declared in a state of siege 
as the Fascisti marched upon it. We 
had opportunity to see the effect upon 
Italy and since then have found this 
movement the subject of liveliest in- 
terest to politically minded people in 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Germany. The movement is certainly 
unique in world history and an under- 
standing of it is worth an effort. 


Young Soldiers Began It 

Some two years ago, although no 
passports from Russia into Italy were 
allowed, a considerable number of ac- 
tive agents of Soviet Russia found their 
way into the forbidden land and were 
conducting an effectual campaign for 
a communistic revolution. A few abor- 
tive attempts at an uprising were under- 
taken. The government was weak and 
divided by conflicting personalities and 
the population was thrown into a con- 
sequent state of panic. At this point 
a band of young soldiers set upon a 
communist newspaper office, destroyed 
the plant, burned the papers and thus 
closed the business. Like wild fire the 
movement spread from village to vil- 
lage, and province to province. The 
weak national government, unequal to 
the situation, tolerated the self- ap- 
pointed defenders of Italian traditions 
and the Fascisti (organized bands) con- 
tinued their campaign without interfer- 
ence. In the beginning the bands were 
composed of young soldiers only and 
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Where the Fascisti SE a the Victor Emmanuel memorial—to seize 


“Who? ” 








the government 


the army has not yet been disarmed in 
Italy. They carried guns. Soon meet- 
ings were held and orators converted 
older men and women. The Fascisti 
called themselves patriots and set forth 
their sole aim as a return of Italy to 
pre-war conditions. When an election 
took place, they became a_ political 


party and elected a few members to 
Parliament. 
They campaigned and_ propagated 


their ideas with insistent activity month 
after month, and employed such curious 
and undemocratic methods as in the 
United States would have placed their 
leaders in jail. They marched about 
the country in armed groups and they 
were not only supplied with ammuni- 
tion, but they used it. Train loads of 
young Fascisti armed with guns amused 
themselves by snapping them off as they 
passed through towns. One American 
girl, traveling on such a train, was 
thoroughly frightened by this careless 
handling of guns. She spoke Italian 
and with great presence of mind asked 
one of the young soldiers if his com- 
rades knew a certain Italian song. In 
an instant their young voices were 
raised in somewhat boisterous proof of 
their knowledge, their guns were for- 
gotten, and for two hours they thought 
of nothing but song. However rasping 
to nerves the soldiers’ chorus may have 
been, the American girl found it a com- 
forting contrast to gun play. 

Thus behind their campaign has 
lurked a covert threat of force from 
the beginning and, although govern- 
ments came and governments went, no 
one of them was strong enough to deal 
with these bands composed of “the 
flower of Italy’s manhood.” No one 
officially rebuked them and the “ black 
shirted” army grew ever larger and 
more menacing. Some one bought am- 
munition for the guns, some one sup- 
plied money for food and railroad 
tickets. 

The public asked itself the question, 
and the public answered 
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“Who indeed?”—for no one knew 

The first week of our arrival, there 
was a great gathering of Fascisti fron 
all southern Italy in Naples. A feel 
ing of dread was frankly expressed 
throughout the country. All kinds o! 
calamities from wild violence to revo- 
lution were predicted. Some fift 
thousand Fascisti were alleged to hav: 
met at the great gathering, yet none oi 
the dark prophecies was fulfilled and 
the stock of the Fascisti rose in popular 
estimation. 


The Cabinet's Resignation 

This semi-political and semi-military 
army had been clamoring long for a 
change of cabinets, declaring that the 
country was now theirs. The King. 
however, whose prerogative it is to dis- 
miss premiers who no longer serve 
popular sentiment and to create those 
who do, did not look upon this armed 
demand with favor and the Fascisti con- 
sequently defied the government and 
ordered all their forces to march upon 
Rome. To strengthen the position, a 
Fascist minister resigned from the co- 
alition cabinet and other ministers in 
sympathy were forced to follow, and 
thus Premier Facta was also compelled 
to hand in his resignatiou. Meanwhile 
the Fascisti in companies and_battal- 
ions, in straggling groups and by twos 
and threes, were marching steadily on 
to Rome. No one knew what they would 
do when they arrived, but armed sol- 
diers without the disciplin. of organized 
order are a menace to democratic gov- 
ernment at all times and it was an un- 
easy Italy that watched this proceeding. 
At Florence, these bands took the far- 
famed Pitti Palace in the! ame of the 
King and there took up their abode. Yet 
they did it no harm and marched on 
next day. 

The King tried a compromise and ap- 
pointed Signor Salandra Premier. He 
had been a Premier of the war and was 
generally popular, but the Fascisti made 
such loud protest that the appointment 
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was quickly withdrawn. The young 
* patriots ” continued to converge from 
all directions upon Rome. Nothing 
quite comparable to it could happen in 
the United States, but should young 
armed Democrats march upon Washing- 
ton while demanding a change of Con- 
eress it would not be an example far 
afield. 

On Saturday. October 28, Premier 
facta, acting as head of the government 
until his successor should be appointed, 
declared the city of Rome in a state of 


siege. All the usual rules of war were 
ipplied. No trains entered the city nor 
left it. The Paris-Rome express was 


stopped at Pisa by the removal of rails 
trom the tracks and the station put un- 
der military guard. In Rome no trains, 
iaxi-cabs, nor carriages moved. Private 
vehicles occasionally got permits for an 
hour’s use. Workers trudged resignedly 
o and from occupations while the every- 
lay business of the people was cheer- 
fully set aside and attention devoted to 
the all-absorbing discussion of that de- 
lectable subject—politics. | Frequent 
special editions of the newspapers ap- 
peared, each announcing some new de- 
velopment and making predictions 
which were promptly denied by rival 
papers. The explanations of the causes 
which led the Premier to place Rome 
under military control were numerous 
and gave ample food for the political 
caucuses held on every corner. Mean- 
while the city was shut as tight as a 
drum. 


The Taking of Rome 


Sunday came and the only new de- 
velopments were that more marching 
men arrived. Impatient travelers with 
baggage packed and bills paid could 
not budge. Nothing moved upon the 
street except pedestrians, and all Rome 
seemed to have donned its Sunday at- 
tire and to have prepared for a holiday. 
The Fascisti marched upon four news- 
paper offices and destroyed them, cart- 
ing many tons of paper to a_ public 
square where a huge bonfire was lighted 
in each corner and fed by the continual 
arrival of more paper. There the Fas- 
cisti congregated. They made speeches, 
bands played and they sang all day. 
Small groups wandered out for marches 
through the city. They went sightsee- 
ing in orderly quiet fashion and at night 
the Coliseum furnished a hard bed for 
many of them. 

The. Italias., have a pretty custom of 
stretching forth the outspread hand as 
a welcoming salute. A few hands here 
and there could be seen on Sunday 
morning but they were the hands of 
young men " ke the Fascisti. Rome was 
taking notes and not revealing her sym- 
pathies. 

At two p. m. Benditi Mosolini,* leader 
of the Fascisti, was proclaimed Premier 
by the King. Immediately screeching 
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airplanes dropping printed announce- 
ments, flew hither and yon, and all 
Rome had the news by three p. m. Yet 
wild rumors chased each other up one 
street and down another. The Fascisti 
were said to be in control of every road 
into the city and to have machine-guns at 
all the strategic points. The groups con- 
tinued to march. They were everywhere, 
quiet, orderly marching boys. One 
wondered how so many managed to get 
away from their mothers. I thought of 
cradles and of apron strings when I 
looked upon many thousands of them. 
HA! VG had your Christmas pres- 
ent in this article by Mrs, Catt— 
written in the very midst of the Roman 
drama—you may look forward to a 
New Year’s gift of the same sort— 
Mrs. Catt’s absorbing account of her 
Austrian experience. Watch for it in 
the next number. 2 
It is said that every boy in Italy between 
ten and twenty is a Fascista and a very 
large number of these marchers ap- 
peared to be between sixteen and twenty- 
two. Many were armed, but these were 
probably the ex-soldiers. Many carried 
no weapons. Yet they were boys with 
fine earnest faces and in all the time 
they were in virtual possession of Rome, 
I did not see one drunken Fascista. 
Where was Mosolini? When would 
he come? These were the questions up- 
permost in every mind. On Monday he 
came by special train with a great guard 
of volunteers to escort him to the King. 
Yet the trains did not move and Rome 
did nothing but talk politics. All day 
the streets were again crowded and all 
day the Fascisti with their black blouses, 
their only regalia, marched up and 
down. On Tuesday, October 30, the in- 
habitants of the city awoke to find the 
stone walls plastered with printed pla- 
cards, announcing the news and declar- 
ing a holiday and a great parade. The 
placards were printed on many colors of 
paper and thousands gathered to read 
them and to pass the news on to their 
neighbors, just as they did in Pompeii 
two thousand years ago! The schools 
and most business places were closed 
and Rome prepared for another play 
day. Italy accepts a holiday as a mat- 
ter of course and no personal duties are 
allowed to interfere with its enjoyment. 
The day was charming with blue and 
sunny skies and all Rome in holiday 
dress was in the streets ready to be en- 
tertained. There was little novelty in 
the procession, since it was only a com- 
bination of all the little marches which 
had been in endless procession for a 
week, but there was a difference. Each 
group bore at its head a banner an- 
nouncing the place from which it had 
come and all Italy was represented, as 
were all classes. Black shirt or blouse 
does not make a picturesque costume, 
but the Nationalists, not long since 
frank enemies of the Fascisti, had been 
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won over and they were nearly as nu- 
merous. The Nationalists wore bright 
blue blouses with helmets to match 
when the regalia was complete and they 
added the brightness the picture needed. 

Soldiers of the regular army in green 
khaki were on guard and, young as they 
looked, they seemed matured and sea- 
soned compared with the average 
marchers, for the Nationalists were as 
young as the Fascisti. The day passed 
with no incident to disturb its order 
blue skies, marching armed men, mu- 
sic and thronged streets—nothing more. 

Wednesday came, the trains were 
running and thousands of Fascisti took 
them, but alas for the tourists, it was a 
bank holiday and no money was to be 
had! More, a holiday for five days had 
been proclaimed. Thus did the gov- 
ernment celebrate its own inauguration. 
Imagine Mr. Harding declaring a holi- 
day to celebrate the recent election vic- 
tories! At ten o’clock Premier Mosolini 
and the new cabinet went to the Quiri- 
nal to take the oath, accompanied by 
a marching army of their black and 
blue-shirted young followers. Mosolini 
and all his cabinet appeared in * black 
coat and top hat,” according to custom, 
but the new Premier had to call upon a 
friend to purchase these symbols of his 
promotion before the ceremony, as he 
had none. 

Another workman, another “ 
the people,” has been elevated to the 
highest post of authority in a great na- 
tion. Mosolini began life as a mason 
and before the war was editor of a So- 
cialist paper. The war aroused his pa- 
triotism and he became an ardent loy- 
alist. In his cabinet all parties are 
represented except the Socialists. That 
even he did not feel certain of Fascist 
success is evidenced by the fact that for 
some days before the King yielded to 
the Fascist demand, editors and com- 
positors in the offices of the Popolo 
d'Italia (Mosolini’s paper) were armed 
and the building transformed into a 
sort of military fort. The Royal Guards 
marched upon him, but rifle in hand he 
parleyed with them and finally per- 
suaded them to postpone their intended 
attack. 


man of 


{nswer? 


What Is the 


With arms to the right and arms to 
the left, the unhappy Italians for many 
months did not know where lay their 
refuge. Three significant observations 
the onlooker may be permitted to make 
with assurance of support by many 
facts: 1. The Fascisti have gained na- 
tional power by wholly unconstitu- 
tional methods in a land which has a 
constitution and the procedure for rep- 
resentative government. They have 
made their way by a curious combi- 
nation of loyalty to a King and to law 
in general with violence, without scru- 
ple when in their judgment it threat- 
ened Italian security. They possess the 

(Continued on page 28) 


































































































By courtesy of the Child Health Organization of America 


A glimpse of the Healthland Exhibit, in which many organizations cooperated to teach children 
health happily at the National Dairy Show in St. Paul 


Healthy Christmas! 


dren’s, and the happiest children 

are the healthy ones. And so many 
things are brewing and bubbling among 
the people who are concerned in mak- 
ing all children healthy that the tale of 
them seems to be a real Christmas story, 
full of warmth and friendliness. 

Of course these people are banded 
together in great organizations, and in 
1920 six of these organizations drew 
closer together so that they could ac- 
complish more. These were the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association, the 
American Red Cross, the Child Health 
Organization of America, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, and the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Together they form the Na- 
tional Child Health Council, which acts 
as a clearing house for the six. 

One of the first jobs the Council un- 
dertook was the demonstration on a 
large scale of how children can be kept 
well, and how a community prospers 
when they are. They wanted to find 
out for themselves and the public just 
how sturdy a plant community health is 
under intensive cultivation. 

They selected Mansfield and Richland 
County, Ohio, as their experiment sta- 
tion, because together they are a com- 
munity typical of the average of Ameri- 
can life. Mansfield has about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, among whom no 
single racial stock greatly predominates. 
Its industries are varied. The surround- 
ing county is largely agricultural and 


T HE happiest Christmas is the chil- 





has a population nearly equal to that 
of the city. For five years, under ex- 
pert direction, the children of that 
chosen town and county were to be 
weighed, measured, charted, examined, 
taught, and inspired to active health. 
The American Red Cross made this 
possible with funds that will be supple- 
mented by the community. 

In charge of the experiment is Dr. 
Walter H. Brown, best known as health 
officer of Bridgeport, Connecticut, but 
also distinguished for service with the 
Red Cross and later with the American 
Commission for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis in France. His first step in 
Mansfield was to secure complete co- 
operation from the schools, the doctors, 
the parents. To the children of the 
third and fifth grades came the first 
opportunity for full health examina- 
tions, including weighing and meas- 
uring. Parents were invited and came 
in large numbers to witness these new 
ceremonies. Doctors and dentists gave 
their time willingly. The demonstra- 
tion’s director of health education has 
been appointed to the same official po- 
sition in the schools, which means get- 
ting the right start on health habits. 
And a nursing and nutrition service has 
been set in motion which not only cov- 
ers the city but reaches out to the far 
corners of the county, carrying expert 
advice to mothers before their babies 
come and at every stage of the children’s 
later development. 

The Mansfield idea grew. And last 
March the Commonwealth Fund pro- 
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posed to finance three child health dem- 
onstrations that would be even more 
comprehensive. Three cities, typical of 
different conditions and in different 
parts of the country, the first in the 
upper Mississippi Valley region, will be 
chosen as demonstration stations. For 
five years these cities will have the 
benefit of a program of community 
health which ranges from safeguarding 
expectant mothers to teaching sound 
health habits to children until they have 
finished their school days. Although 
other organizations are cooperating, the 
demonstrations will be mainly in charge 
of the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion and the Child Health Organization. 

Working together on child health 
seems to make friends of organizations 
as well as of people. News has come 
of the merging of the two organizations 
managing the three-city demonstrations. 
Together (and this is an actual merger. 
not a plan of cooperation) they will 
call themselves the American CHILD 
HEALTH Association, and they will be 
“at home” on January 1, 1923. This 
step means economy. efficiency, and 
elimination of any possibility of over- 
lapping. Mr. Herbert Hoover, as 
president of the American Child Hygi 
ene Association, expressed the aim of 
the merger at the October meeting of 
that association: “* * * that the 
enormous activity in America for the 
welfare of children and mothers shall 
be directed in a scientific manner and 
by scientifically trained men and wom- 
en,” and shall drive toward the ideal 
that “ there shall be no child in America 
that has not been born under proper 
conditions, that does not live in hygienic 
surroundings, that ever suffers from 
under-nourishment, that does not have 
prompt and efficient medical attention 
and inspection, that does not receive pri- 
mary instruction in the elements of 
hygiene and good health.” 

Before it abandoned its separate 
identity to do a bigger work, the Child 
Health Organization cooperated with 
other organizations in putting over one 
more gorgeous demonstration of dra- 
matic health teaching. It was called a 
Healthland Exhibit and was held at the 
National Dairy Show at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in October under the auspices 
of the National Child Health Council 
and financed by the National Dairy 
Council. 

“Happy ” conceived and designed it 
—“ Happy.” the famous health clown, 
otherwise known as Clifford Goldsmith. 
(Any one who wants to freshen up on 
this organization’s pleasant ways of 
teaching health has only to refer back to 
Mildred Adams’ article in the Citizen of 
December 3, 1921.) It was “ Happy” 
who thought up and carried out the 
Child Health Railroad map, by which 
the ordinary business of a child’s day— 
eating and washing and sleeping—is 
made: into a delightful game, lasting all 
the way from Bathtubville at 7 a. m. to 
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Long Sleep Mountain at 8:25. * Hap- 
py’s” idea has made a great hit and the 
health map, with directions for living 
by the railroad schedule, is circulated 
by thousands. 

The Healthland Exhibit was executed 
by Martin Jenter of Mount Vernon, 
New York, and emerged into a regular 
village, acres large, in a huge exhibit 
building. Those who visited it make no 
bones of admitting it was fairyland as 
well as Healthland. 

There was a castle, for one thing, 
with wonderful grottoes, in one of which 
a doughty Knight (mounted on a cow) 
as shown conquering a powerful poi- 
-onous snake with a toothbrush, while 
enother knightly crusader’ did other 
¢eeds—in the interests of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. Not the 
slightest discrepancy was felt between 
‘nat medieval note and the modernness 
.f the exhibit made by the American 
(hild Hygiene Association. They 
showed a Healthland Baby Garage, fur- 

ished with such signs as “ Never tinker 
ith your baby.” “Equip your infant 
vith fresh air.” The National Child 
iabor Committee maintained child la- 
hor savings banks “ specializing in 
Child Liberty Bonds” and guarantee- 





ing that “Children’s rights deposited 
with us receive 100% protection.” A 
bookshop spoke for the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing; 
a theater with a drama called “ From 
Cradle to College” represented the 
National Child Health Council. 

It was the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion that installed the Healthland 
Broadcasting Station, with a_ truly 
amazing set of batteries made of milk 
bottles. All day long a loud speaker 
boomed forth such advice as: “For a 
good complexion apply one apple to the 
face daily and rub it until it disap- 
pears,” and “ A good complexion cream 
is cream”—while the United States 
Public Health Service maintained Ye 
Keepwell Tavern, with dinner served on 
the Keepwell Plan. and including such 
delicacies as the Oval of Youth (an 
egg). Stewed Smiles (prunes), and 
Gold Nugget (whole wheat bread). The 
American Red Cross was represented by 
Healthland Art Galleries filled with 
cartoons showing the different branches 
of the organization, and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau by a huge jewel 
chest. with an allusion to the “ Jewels 
of Cornelia.” suggesting that other 


parents in displaying their jewels test 


ll 


them to see that they are as nearly per- 
fect specimens of boyhood and girl- 
hood as may be. 

And through it all ran the Healthland 
Railway operated by the Child Health 
Organization—with real engines—past 
Prune Bridge and the Vegetable House. 
with its picket fence of string beans, 
and all the Healthland wonders. The 
tickets for this trip had to be filled in 
with a child’s name and weight, and 
what he ought to weigh. “Happy” 
was, very appropriately, the conductor, 
and the stations included all the places 
children had recognized on their school 
health map—now more real than ever. 
They were advised to “travel with a 
lettuce leaf insurance policy” and 
warned that ~ no fried potatoes, cucum- 
bers, radishes or other explosives were 
allowed in the baggage car.” Right in 
the midst of the village was a giant milk 
bottle. with an inner stairway and an 
outer slide—enough said. It was used 

that milk bottle! On every side, by 
day and night. by sight and sound, the 
children were given the rules of the 
health game. 

Important as are all these mergers. 
demonstrations. and exhibits. they are 

(Continued on page 26) 








our Business in Washington 


December 7, 1922. 


“()': YOU will be disillusioned 
soon,” said Miss Alice to 
Mrs. Huck. Mrs. Huck replied 
only with a defiant smile. Mrs. Huck 
does not want to be disillusioned before 
she begins. She puts on an old sweater 
and takes her golf bag out into the open, 
and there around the Potomac she spurs 
on her enthusiasm. That was a danger- 
ous thought propagated by Miss Alice, 
and your correspondent went from it to 
an example of perseverance and hope 
notable in political history. 

When he had completed his Ameri- 
can tour, Clemenceau stayed a while at 
the house of Henry White, former Am- 
lhassador to France, in a secluded spot 
in Washington. Early in the evening, 
correspondents were invited to meet 
him. They nearly filled the formal din- 
ing room, representing newspapers all 
over the world. When the double doors 
opened and M. Clemenceau appeared, 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


he was surrounded by an inquiring host. 
He threw up his hands, neatly encased 
in his gray gloves, with a gesture of 
“ At your mercy,” and proceeded to an- 
swer volubly, but with some difficulty 
with English, questions pertinent and 
impertinent. And there were a few 
friendly impressions which your corre- 
spondent desired to pass on, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have heard 
little else but Clemenceau these last two 
weeks, 

Clemenceau with all his years has 
not been disillusioned. At the moment 
when he is confronted by political dis- 
may, financial instability and economic 
distress in an upset Europe, he puts on 
his old gray gloves and, carrying his 
eighty odd years like a man of thirty, 
crosses the ocean to see what he can do 
about it. You may not believe what he 
says; you may think he meddles, or 
dreams nightmares of German hordes, 
but take courage in his courage and in 


his devotion to what he considers the 
need of the hour. Remember that a man 
over eighty. whom Napoleon threw into 
jail in the sixties, and who has been in 
politics ever since, hardly could be 
seeking personal notoriety, for he 
knows, a wise old man, that the longest 
piece that will be written about him 
from now on probably will be biogra- 
phy. And he has in his breast certain 
convictions that vitally concern us: 
1—That the world cannot get along 
without the United States. 
2—That this country will have to 
come to the rescue both for its own 
sake and for the sake of the world. 
3—That the sooner the United States 
holds out a helping hand, the easier the 
task of rehabilitation will be. That 
help might be delayed until too late. 
1—That Germany is still belligerent. 
5—That America has quit before 
finishing the task for which she went 
to war. 
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6—That the League of Nations is not 
much of a guarantee of the peace of the 
world without the United States, and as 
now constituted. M. Clemenceau would 
rather have the word of the United 
States and the word of Great Britain, 
than the whole League of small nations. 

And M. Clemenceau adds in his faulty 
but impressive English, that he did not 
come to Washington to call upon the 
Chief of the Government to tell him 
what to do, to “ suggest ” anything, or to 
“ preach him.” He came to America as 
a “conscience duty.” He will go home 
having said his say with all his might, 
and “ It is for you now to do what you 
will.” 

In a sentence, what Clemenceau 
wanted after all was: Revival of the old 
mutual respect, regard and friendship 
between the United States and France 
and—some kind of a military guarantee 
for France on the part of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Of course, there has been no direct 
answer from the White House. There 
was no direct appeal. Far from it. But 
the correspondent has learned to read 
the signs. This week, President Hard- 
ing has become the old-school Senator 
Harding. He has been a bit testy— 
there are, he intimates, so many whims 
and political foibles afloat. After all, 
it is best to let the whims settle 
and pass over — and after all, 
it is best, and wise, to reaffirm the faith 
of our fathers. The founders knew 
what was best for the country in the 
long run when they drew up the Consti- 
tution and declared for no entangling 
alliances. America cannot rescue the 
world—and so on. Thus this week, whe- 
ther as the result of the fervent appeals 





S one turns the corner from big. 

bare St. Michael’s Church, with 

its silvery chimes marking each 
hour, into stony, unkempt Blair Ave- 
nue, down in one of St. Louis’ foreign 
districts, at first glimpse the faded red- 
brick houses in a row look drearily 
alike. Some of the tiny, hard-beaten 
front enclosures have more children in 
them than others; some have more, 
some fewer, broken, unpainted palings 
in their sagging wooden fences. It seems 
just another of the appallingly identical 
blocks, all dust and brick and grime, 
that mile upon mile, acre upon acre, 
cover large sections of our great cities. 
Then one suddenly notices a_ picket 
fence in good repair, a small yard 
where grass endeavors courageously, a 
house with a semblance of red paint, 
whose shutters hang straight and true— 
whose number happens to be “ 1320.” 
But “ 1320” is best known by the name 
its children gave it, “The Sand-pile 
House,” of which the indomitable soul 
and spirit is the Sand-pile Lady. 
How many years is it since she moved 


of Clemenceau or not, we have the old 
conservative, “let well enough alone” 
Harding. Only a few weeks ago we had 
the Harding who talked favorably of a 
world association of nations; the Hard- 
ing who would be gratified, too, if the 
conference of the small Central Ameri- 
can nations now sitting in Washington 
to discuss, among other things, the re- 
duction of land armament, could be ex- 
tended to a greater land disarmament 
conference. 

But what has disturbed the President 
this week has been the rumbling band 
wagon of the oncoming progressives in 
the Senate and in the House. They want 
change, change, and the President wants 
peace and solid Republican quietude. 
“Tt is well; it is well,” he says, with the 
deliberation of a stressed mind, to let 
passing whims settle, referring specifi- 
cally to the progressive movement for 
election of the President by popular 
vote instead of by the Electoral College, 
and for advancement of the date of the 
convening of Congress so that a new 
Congress would sit a short time after an 
election. 

There are two propositions before 
Congress now embodying this change, 
which has passed the theoretical stage 
in which it has been discussed so 
long. The one coming from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, headed by Sena- 
tor Norris, one of the progressive lead- 
ers, is the most radical, changing the 
date for the assembling of the new Con- 
gress after an election from the Decem- 
ber of the following year to the first 
Monday of the January after the elec- 
tion. And the inauguration of the 
President would take place the same 
month on the third Monday. Earlier 


The 
Sand-Pile Lady 


By Martha Bayard 





*“* The House in the Woods,” where the 
sand-pile children have their outings 
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assembly of Congress after an election, 
as is the rule in England, has been ad- 
vocated by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor 
and other influential bodies. The Norris 
resolution in effect makes little change 
in the present method of electing a 
President, as it provides for taking the 
vote by states, merely doing away with 
the formality of electors. As the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture contains a power 
ful progressive element, and by motion 
from the floor had received the commit- 
ment of the resolution to change the 
Constitution, the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate immediately became active 
and reported, through a sub-committee. 
its own resolution amending the Consti- 
tution, not, however, changing the 
method of election, but providing for an 
earlier assembly of Congress coincident 
with the inauguration of the President 
on March 4. 

The whole question has not suffi- 
ciently progressed to hazard a guess as 
to its fate. On the whole, legislation af- 
fecting fundamental government moves 
very slowly. Even more heated and de- 
termined discussion, it will be remem. 
bered, was aroused, over the disability 
of President Wilson and the fact that 
there was no provision in this country 
for an “ Acting President,” even in case 
of extreme need. Bills introduced along 
this line flared and petered out. So may 
this Constitution changing—but there is 
this behind it: that it is one of the first 
moves of the progressive group with its 
new strength, and under that enthusiasm 


it may make more than ordinary 
progress. 
There is every indication that the 
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down there, a stranger in a strange land, 
without backing of any church or or- 
ganization or mission? So many that 
the lads of her first “ Tuesday Clubs ~ 
(the “ cellar-boys”) are now men help- 
ing her in every way to carry on; so 
many that the little girls who first 
buried their seeds in the stony back- 
yard are now bringing their own babies 
to play in the famous sand-pile, under 
the morning-glories, the nasturtiums. 
the sun-flowers, blooming luxuriantly, 
that their mothers watered and watched. 
And meanwhile, in the neighborhood. 
Miss Helen Gregg (for every one in 
St. Louis knows the Sand-pile Lady’s 
baptized name) has valiantly lived 
down her lack of lace curtains and 
plush furniture and gold frames; even 
of washing-machines and the fact that 
her own wash seemed, at times, to be 
done by herself—the social line in the 
street admits cooking and scrubbing, but 
is drawn tightly on laundry work! 
When asked, in the beginning, what 
was her scheme of work, she would 
quietly say with that irresistible twin- 
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kle in her eyes, as they looked around 
the dreadful back-yard full of tin cans, 
old broken chairs, ashes, refuse of all 
kinds, “A garden!” Today it blos- 
soms like the desert of Isaiah, that for- 
lorn back-vard. The once decrepit gal- 
lery is gay with flower-boxes, tables 
ind a hammock, shaded by an awning. 


NJ 





A glimpse of the “‘garden’”’ at the Sand-Pile 
House, with a- seeker after Pure Milk 


Chere are swings, even a tiny croquet- 
ground, and in the center of the plan 
the cherished sand-pile, boasting its 
bright awning, too. 

When the sand was first brought to 
the yard, the children’s curiosity was 
unbounded—and it was generally be- 
lieved that the strange new tenant was 
about to keep a pig! The equipment of 
the pile was primitive—some small] wa- 
tering-pots, a spade, rake and broom, 
and innumerable little pie-pans. Dur- 
ing long days it has safely sheltered 
and occupied many a baby that would 
otherwise have been abandoned by a 
tired, over-worked mother to the 
chance mercy of the dusty brick side- 
walks. 

At four o’clock the sand-pile is of- 
ficially open, when the children drop 
in from school, to weed and water 
their own garden-plots, or to gather 
round the Lady in the sand-pile, while 
she tells a fairy-tale, or some one reads 
aloud. 

When the horn sounds at closing 
time, the children stand quietly and 
reverently while the flag flutters slowly 
down into the arms of the child chosen 
to receive it. 

There was a Pure Milk Station estab- 
lished as soon as possible. A long 
queue of children would be found wait- 
ing in the dingy street by the very earli- 
est milkman—and milkmen can_ be 
very early. 

I remember the Sand-pile Lady 
laughing over one four o'clock line, 
among her many amusing experiences. 
And there was that story, twinklingly 
told, of the Italian neighbor, with the 
frequent offspring, who announced 
proudly a few years after Ellis Island. 
“No more babies. . . . "Merican now! ” 
There was the story of the little giris’ 
ill-disguised pity for her own appar- 








ently hopeless spinsterhood—a __ pity 
which took the tangible form of a deco- 
rative wedding-cake; another—of the 
picnic, on a Friday, when she found 
herself far in the woods, supplied prin- 
cipally with ham sandwiches for a party 
who were either Jewish or Catholic. 
Knowing her illimitable resourceful- 
ness, I’m sure she found a way safely 
and adequately to feed the flock of 
either faith. And there is still another 
story, which the Sand-pile Lady doesn’t 
tell herself; how, when a National 
Charities Convention was held in the 
city, this leader or that from the outside 
world asked to be taken to the Sand-pile 
House, because it was an outstanding 
example of what they were all trying 
to do, hampered, as they admitted, by 
much red tape and many boards of di- 
rectors. 

For nothing is harder to believe 
than the plain statement of a_ plain 
fact: that a woman, with simply her 
own small income (an income that many 
women might consider adequate only 
for mere living, with all the corners 
trimmed) should decide to live in this 
particular way—-and should conceive 
and organize a work so far-reaching 
a work that is generally thought of as 
run by means of a * foundation,” or by 
bequests, or by the aid of a larger, 
systematized charity. 

If the Sand-pile Lady builded outside 
upon a garden and a sand-pile, she con- 
fesses that she took the dirty, smelly 
house because of a fire-place. Paint 
and paper worked a miracle. Simple 
hook-shelves, at first harboring only 
seven precious volumes, soon overflowed 
with generous donations, a piano and 
a victrola were gradually acquired, a 
few prints of good pictures, candles 
were used entirely for lighting in this 
gas-less district, and polished andirons 
reflected the blaze of the open fire. 

In addition to cooking classes for the 
older girls (volunteer teachers spring- 
ing up around her), the dining-room is 
especially devoted to the children. They 
have learned how to lay and clear a 
table; where the best spoons are kept: 
and what china, and why lemons, are 
used with tea and refreshments. In the 
love they soon bore their new friend, 
they excused many of her absurd mis- 
takes, her saying “dinner” for “ sup- 
per” and what was even more ludi- 
crous, “ garbage” for “slop.” Sewing 
classes were promptly formed, and 
from the first simplest teaching of plain 
stitches these have grown into dress-cut- 
ting and designing, with certain. by- 
products, such as an Italian cut-work 
class, which has made charming and 
salable table linens. The older girls 
have taken up flower-painting, so that, 
in the words of Miss Gregg, “ they may 
learn to look at things. and to learn 
something of color.” From the regu- 
lated use of the early piano and vic- 
trola, the young people have advanced 
to an orchestra, under an excellent di- 












rector. Books are freely circulated; 
and even pictures, simply framed, are 
loaned out for a certain period to the 
begging children. 

ifte underlying principle has been 
that the children are guests of the 
house. “All fighting must be done in 
the alley ” was one of the first rules to 
be laid down. No child brings another 
child uninvited. It is all formally and 
decorously arranged; they bring their 
friends to call upon the Sand-pile Lady 
and then, in their own vernacular, ~ it’s 
up to them to make good! ” 

The boys discovered the cellar was 
dry and could be cleaned. With the 
Lady’s cooperation, they organized a 
Club (the Tuesday Boys), whitewashed 
the basement, built benches, and in 
their first entertainment paid for the 
lamps. There are the ~ Thursday 
Boys,” too, organized into various boy- 
ish activities; and the “Friday Night 
Girls,” and the Sunday evening gather- 
ings, when the children cluster around 
the fire in the soft candle-light, and 
listen to Bible stories. and choose their 
own hymns. The little house has seen 
many merry Christmas parties, many 
happy Easter ones. all given with the 
* joy of the earth,” but underlying each 
the firm foundation of the Sand-pile 
Lady’s spirit and belief. 

In late years the work had reached 
out into the green foothills of the 
Ozarks, where a droll. tiny house hangs 
on a steep hillside over a running 





These are two good samples of the chil- 
dren who frequent Miss Gregg’s Sand-Pile 


creek, with a superb view of the rolling, 
wooded country. “The House in the 
Woods,” with its allotment of small gar- 
dens, and its croquet set, takes care of 
the children (during the long, hot sum- 
mers) six at a time. for three to five 
days, and longer if they are run-down 
or ill. 

Naturally, owing to its restricted size, 
as with the parent house in Blair 
Avenue, its guests must be _limit- 
ed. But, as the Sand-pile Lady buoy- 
antly says. “ The idea has never been 
to work with the many. but to keep in 
touch with the few.” 

It needed only eleven men to revo- 
lutionize the faith of a world! 









































Editorially Speaking 





Organize Yourself 
No. 5 in the series “ How to Be a Good Citizen” 


HEN the Good Citizen has learned how to distinguish 

the main aim in the mad whirl of politics and has 

fortified himself with understanding the people as a 

whole and the psychology of politics, he should organize 

himself and enter practical politics as a positive factor. 

Despite his preparation and equipment he will be like a 
mere feather in a breeze if he isn’t organized. 

The citizen enters upon his practical duty as a voter in the 
Election District where he resides. The Election District is 
the unit of the entire political system throughout the United 
States. In the little Election District, therefore, where from 
iwenty-five to five hundred voters cast their ballots and where 
even in the crowded cities the voters may learn to know the 
political leaders and many voters, all policies of government 
—local, city, county, state, national and international—are 
passed upon either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Tumulty in his book on President Wilson said that he 
made his entry into politics in a ward of Jersey City as a 
boy, but when he grew up he “found in politics that the 
great policies of a nation are simply the policies and pas- 
sions of the ward extended.” He is right—every phase of 
human nature is to be found in the Election District: the 
intelligent and the ignorant citizen, the dominating political 
overlord and the obedient servile voter, the patriot and the 
cheat, the idealist and the blind partisan, the chip-on-the- 
shoulder man, the ambitious and the jealous—they are all 
there, playing their little parts in the comedies and tragedies 
of the Election District. The state or national political drama 
is only that of the little Election District multiplied, and 
played upon a larger stage and in bolder fashion. 

The Election District is the hope of democracy, the corner 
stone of the millennium. Here the rich and poor, high and 
low meet upon the same plane and together within their 
party councils, discuss the issues of the hour. Join your party 
here, and attend your Election District clubs, caucuses and 
conferences. It will stimulate your faith in democratic gov- 
ernment and will teach you more of practical politics than 
you will ever learn from text-books and college lectures. 
Orders usually come down the line from the top to the 
Election District, and the good “hard boiled” obey them; 
but turn about is not only possible but examples are 
numerous. 

When woman suffrage won in New York State it broke 
the back of the nation’s opposition, and the New York vic- 
tory was not attained through the forum or the press, bill 
boards, street meetings or processions, but through the Elec- 
tion District. The orders which for generations had been 
coming down from the top on that question, met others com- 
ing up. There is no prejudice, no opposition to righteous 
changes, which may not be overcome in the little Election 
District. There is ample field within these definite boundaries 
and fixed procedure for the highest intelligence and initiative. 

Yet there is need of watchful care, for the drama of the 
Election District has its villains and conspiracies. A party 
captain here and there dreams of power as did Napoleon and 
the Kaiser, and soon shows signs of the coming boss. If he 
succeeds in organizing the voters of his party so that they 
will dependably vote as directed, and especially if he can 
make deals with the rival party captain, he is sure to rise in 
the empire of political bossdom—long the sorest peril of 
American politics. In the next higher sphere of political 
organization, the ward or assembly district incipient bosses 
wage war upon each other until one is acknowledged leader. 





The triumphant one will keep on fighting until he becomes 
master of the city or state, and his power may go unchal- 
lenged for many years. Few states have escaped this unhappy 
experience. The place to nip bossism effectually is in the 
budding ambitions of would-be bosses in the Election 
District. 

It is in the Election District, too, that plans for padding 
election returns, stuffing ballot-boxes and juggling votes are 
carried out. A favorite and successful evil scheme is to as- 
sign to trusty Election Districts the task of delivering a 
definite number of fraudulent votes. When returns from an 
election are largely in, these Election Districts for vague 
reasons have not yet reported. When the number of votes 
needed to change totals is finally known, a portion is assigned 
to each of these Election Districts and they then send in re- 
turns with the required number. An investigation reveals a 
claim of ignorance of the law, each man laying the blame 
upon another, and rarely is the bi-partisan board punished 
although it be a bi-partisan crime that has been committed, 
for the law in many states offers no adequate redress. 

There can be no real government of the people unless 
elections are honestly conducted, the returns accurate and 
the voters independent, and the would-be good citizen wh« 
stands guard over the election within his district serves a 
worthy and great cause. One sharp pair of eyes, one under- 
standing mind determined to keep the Election District clean. 
efficient and thoroughly democratic, can’ command the 
situation. 

In the weekly or monthly party meetings every political 
issue can and should be discussed. Reforms are needed in 
many Election Districts and some of these are surprisingly 
overdue. The polling-places in the cities have usually been 
located in barber shops, laundries or similar small shops. 
The necessary table, voting booths, officials and numerous 
watchers and challengers fill these small rooms to suffoca- 
tion. The November air is apt to be chilly and the door is 
kept closed and there are often no windows to be opened. 
The strain soon tells upon those at work and irritability and 
inefficiency are the result. From a physical point of view the 
polling-places are frequently wretchedly uncomfortable, al- 
though there is everywhere a moral improvement over the 
earlier system which located thousands of them in saloons. 

I have seen long lines of voters standing outside in the 
rain waiting to get into such polling-places, and I have seen 
them come out after they had been in, holding their noses and 
showing plentiful signs of conviction that voting more closely 
resembles punishment for crime than the “ sacrament of citi- 
zenship.” School buildings are now being utilized and fast 
year forty-three churches in New York City accommodated 
polling-places, but these reforms should be universal. 

Here in the Election District the citizen may make a de- 
tailed study of the Primary vs. the Convention plan of nom- 
ination; the efficiency of the state election law as practically 
applied. Here he may gather facts upon which to base study 
and opinion concerning those proposed reforms whose advo- 
cates claim for them simpler or more democratic results, such 
as the Short Ballot; the City Manager; Proportional Repre- 
sentation; the Voting Machine and methods of taxation. From 
the Election District the citizen grown familiar with its func- 
tions, its strength and its xveakness, reaches forth to examine 
and to understand each function of the town, city, county 
and state, of which it is a part. 

No citizen can claim thorough preparation for political 
work who has not had intelligent experience in practical 
Election District work. What the training camp is to war, 
the Election District is to politics-—CarrtE CHAPMAN Carr. 
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The New Old Ideal 
P' tine on earth, good will to men—two thousand years 


since the message was spoken and the ideal set. And 

today the world lies broken under the effects of the 
most appalling violation of that spirit in all history. Central 
Europe struggling for existence, the only difference among 
ie countries one of degree; Russians by the million naked 
and hungry; other millions in the Near East destitute, exiled, 
or threatened by exile, with massacre the likely alternative. 
Misunderstandings and selfish conflicts among the nations, 
hate along the borders. America alone safe—aloof, reach- 
ing out generously with charity, but unwilling to put her 
shoulder to the wheel. Where is the peace—where the good- 
will? Yet the one way, the one hope, lies in the realization 
of that ideal and of the Christmas spirit of world brotherhood. 
{nd the light streaked through the darkness is the evidence 
here and there that the sense of the world’s oneness is grow- 
ing: through the League of Nations, however imperfect; 
ihrough all the world conferences, however discouraging. It 
was there all the time in terms of the internationalism of 
Christianity, gradually leavening. World commerce, world 
war, the effort after world peace are driving it home year 
after year. And no amount of kicking against the pricks 
by the isolationists and the extreme nationalists will ever 
make it untrue. Despite its two thousand years it is a new 
truth—new at any rate in its manifestations and in the 
visions it opens before us of a new world. As then, it must 
be proclaimed—and every affirmation of the world’s com- 
mon interests, whether the motive be religious, commercial, 
or economic; every word that tends to make good will grow 
in the place of hate and selfishness—all count toward the 
goal.—V. R. 


Our First Woman Diplomat 


T is a satisfaction that the Senate did not delay in con- 
firming the appointment of Miss Lucille Atcherson to the 
diplomatic service. Miss Atcherson’s name was sent by 

President Harding to the Senate during the last session but 
in the press of business the appointment was not confirmed. 
He sent it in again, and Miss Atcherson has become the first 
woman member of our diplomatic service. 

Merit and the civil service now protect members of the 
diplomatic service in all the lower ranks, but the pay is still 
so low as to make it a practical necessity for a person en- 
tering the service to have a private income. According to 
an article in Our World the Department of State costs each 
individual in the United States an average of less than ten 
cents a year, compared to the army cost of $2.00 per capita. 
Yet the Department of State is not only responsible for main- 
taining peaceful relations with the world but is the chief 
medium for gathering information necessary to the business 
relations between the United States and foreign countries. 

Permanent appointments in higher ranks of the service and 
salaries sufficient to enable men in the diplomatic service 
to marry and bring up a family certainly should be afforded 
by a country as high and important as the United States. 

‘Meanwhile, it will undoubtedly be a great comfort to 
many American women travelling abroad to find a member 
of their own sex in an embassy, to whom they can talk 
freely, and who will be in a position to help them in ways 
quite impossible for a man in the same position. 


Voteless D. C. 


{"LECTION time pressed hard on the sore spot in the minds 
of the people ( “not citizens ”) of the District of Colum- 

bia. With a population of four hundred thousand people, it 
is the only disfranchised spot in continental United States. 
“Tt is with a feeling of shame and discouragement,” writes 
the President of the “ Voteless District of Columbia League 
of Women Voters,” “that we listen to addresses telling of 
women’s political activities, and realize that we alone are still 
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wards of the nation, still forced to use the wornout methods 
of indirect influence which we suffragists combatted for so 
many long years.” She reminds the Citizen of point one in 
its policies—* the removal of women’s disabilities,” and begs 
the help of women everywhere in getting the Jones bill 
through Congress to enfranchise that big group. 

If anyone can think of a real reason against it, we'd like 
to know what it is. 


Why Not Ask the Women? 


OR some years the government of France has been deeply 

concerned over the decrease in the French birth rate 
and the prospect of a constantly decreasing population. In 
1700 the population of France totaled one-third of all Eu- 
rope; this decreased until just before the war it was about 
one-ninth of Europe. The average number of children per 
marriage, which in 1865 was 3.3, dropped to 1.66 in 1920, 
and has been even lower since then. If this birth rate is not 
increased France sees her productive power and consequent 
wealth materially diminishing and her importance as a na- 
tion dangerously menaced. 

Over and over again the matter has been seriously discussed 
in the French Parliament, measures have been enacted to 
encourage marriage and large families, bonuses have been 
voted when the number of children in a family reached a 
certain figure, conferences have been called and endless 
proposals considered for increasing the birth rate. Every 
possible suggestion has been considered except one—that of 
inviting the women of France to an equal part in the 
discussion. 

After all, the problem does concern them somewhat. They 
may not know the answer—probably they do not; but it is a 
striking commentary on the man-run world of France that in 
all the discussion in the French press and among public men 
for increasing the number of children born, no one appar- 
ently has ever thought of inviting women to take a part and 
contribute their ideas.—G. F. B. 





Other Countries Please Copy 


OMEN have been surprised to find that there is some 
criticism of the measure recently passed by Congress 


making it possible for an American-born woman to 
remain a citizen of her own country even if married to an 
alien, and requiring foreign-born women to become citizens ‘ 
in their own right instead of through their husbands. One of 
ihe most amusing complaints is credited in newspaper de- 
spatches to American Consuls abroad who find new complica- 
tions arising from the new law in the case of women who 
apply for passports. One is said to have remarked: “ Well, 
they have got what they wanted—but one can’t help but reflect 
that they are hoist by their own petard.” 

Everyone knows that it is always difficult to frame a law 
that will be uniformly just in its application to all individ- 
uals. In this case the law only applies to the United States. 
In Great Britain a woman is still required to take her hus- 
band’s nationality, so that an English woman who marries an 
American is no longer a subject of Great Britain, and she is 
not an American citizen until she qualifies in the United 
States and takes out citizenship papers. In the same way an 
American woman who marries an Englishman under English 
law becomes an Englishwoman. It is obvious that there are 
complications, but the blame is not to be placed on the 
United States for recognizing the right of a woman to choose 
her own allegiance, even if married, as a man does; it is for 
England and other countries to follow the example of the 
United States and permit a woman to be a citizen in her 
own right. 

Although the new law went into effect too late to make it 
possible for many women married to aliens to qualify in time 
to vote at the recent election, we have yet to hear from one of 
them any expression except that of satisfaction at the right 
the new law has given them.—G. F. B. 
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In Praise of Santa 


By MarcuerITE WILKINSON 


YANTA CLAUS, fairies, and the 
poetic imagination— when we 
think of children we think of 


these things. What are we going to do 
about them? 

Certain moralists would have us put 
them away from children’s lives be- 
cause they are related to life in ways 
not literally factual. Frankly, I am 
as much afraid of such moralists as 
Shakespeare was of Cassius. No mat- 
ter how plump and kindly they seem, 
for me they wear his “lean and hun- 
gry look.” They may have been well 
fed with ordinary food, but they have 
never tasted nectar and ambrosia. 
Something in them is starving. They 
would take our Olympian fare away 
from us. They would attempt what all 
the ages of man’s travail have been un- 
able to achieve, the conquest of the 
spirit by literal crudity and specious 
utilitarianism. Shall we follow where 
they lead? 

On the other hand, most of us sim- 
ply disregard the growing imagination, 
with the result that many people raise 
crops of worry for themselves who 
might be seeing visions of a lovelier 
future for mankind, creating chimeras 
instead of works of beauty and of 
mercy. Shall we continue in our neg- 
ligence, or shall we work for the en- 
richment of life by the cultivation of 

» the imagination in children? 

We are sometimes told that Ameri- 
cans have no imagination. The state- 
ment puts us on a level with our cattle. 
And in spite of our faults, we Ameri- 
cans are still human! Nobody ever 
thought, said, or made a new thing 
without a certain amount of poetic im- 
agination. Nobody ever loved without 
it. For things must be known by their 
innate qualities before they can be 
used and people must be claimed by 
insight before they can be loved. The 
golden rule merely commands us to 
apply imagination to ethics. It was by 
his august imagination that Plato inter- 
preted Socrates. Before man left the 
cave for the hut and the hut for the 
castle and the castle for the cathedral he 

had to imagine the nobler edifice. The 
imagination is always a great pioneer- 
ing force in civilization, leading men to 
the invention of engines, the mastery 
over disease, the measurement of the 
stars, and the revelation of God’s mys- 
teries. If we study American history 
and American life, we shall find, I 
think, many evidences of powerful im- 
agination. nobly used in our sciences 
and in the development of our mate- 


rial resources, but most imperfectly 
used in our arts, our recreations, and 
our religion. 

Our slang, our advertisements, our 
humor, our capacity for extravagance 
and exaggeration all reveal an exuber- 
ant power of imagination badly in need 
of discipline. Given a chance to grow 
with the growth of youth, given the 
right food to feed upon, this luxuriant 
faculty made manifest in these lesser 
ways would blossom with beauty and 
bear fruits of mercy for generations to 
come. People whose imaginations 
have been well fed and disciplined will 
be keen and sensitive enough to work 
out our social and industrial problems 
and bring in an era which will “ moral- 
ize” the last and least and lowest by 
according him his full dignity, his 
righteous opportunity as a_ personal 
soul. They will not allow prisons to 
be places where individuals are pun- 
ished to the point of degradation for 
sins for which society as a whole is 
partly responsible. They will demon- 
strate the value of immaterial goods. 
They will offer America to the world 
in books, music, pictures, buildings. 
games, prayers, and personalities—in 
countless new forms of beauty and 
mercy. 

















What can we do for children’s imagi- 
nations? We can begin by giving them 
more Santa Claus, more fairies, more 
poetry! If I had to choose for the chil- 
dren today between the tradition of 
Santa Claus, fairies, and poetry, and 
the tradition of Magna Charta, I 
should give up the tradition of Magna 
Charta, proud as I am of it. For the 
children brought up on Santa Claus, 
fairies, and poetry would be wise 
enough to get Magna Charta for them- 
selves. But children who had no Santa 
Claus, no fairies, no poetry, would be 
too dull and tame to achieve political 
liberty. The child that has the good 
things of the imagination in his life can 
afford to subsist on plain bread and 
milk and do without “ party clothes.” 
The future is his. 






Three modern books of poetry should 
be in the hands of all children on Christ- 
mas morning if they are not already on 


the home book shelf. They are Kip- 
ling’s good old Jungle Book; Walter 
de la Mare’s Peacock Pie, and Sara 
Teasdale’s admirable anthology, Rain- 
bow Gold, in which are many of the 
finest poems ever written in our lan- 
guage. After breakfast on Christmas 
morning, when the first excitement of 
the great day is beginning to abate. 
father or mother should sit down and 
open Rainbow Gold at page 203 on 
which is Christina Rossetti’s glorious 
lyric, “ A Christmas Carol.” Quietly, 
but not stiffly, not too solemnly, father 
or mother should read it through to its 
lovely ending: 
What can I give Him, 


Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 

I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a wise man 


I would do my part,— 
Yet what I can I give Him, 
Give my heart. 


Should Children Work? 


By Grace ABBOTT 


HE movement for the prohibition 

of Child Labor began in the New 

England States and New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, before 1860, 
but real progress was not made in the 
protection of working children until the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the 
early part of the twentieth century. 

From the beginning, the extent of 
child labor and the conditions under 
which children work differed from state 
to state and from district to district in 
the same state. 

In spite of great diversities in the 
child labor laws of our forty-eight 
states, the developing tendencies in the 
United States are clear. In general, the 
laws set up an age, an educational, and 
a physical standard, which the child 
must attain before he can be employed 
in a specified list of occupations; they 
regulate the hours during which he 
may work during the first few years of 
employment and prohibit him from cer- 
tain hazardous occupations. The en- 
forcement is through a work-permit 
system usually administered by the 
public schools and through inspection 
of the place of employment. But the 
details of these laws are so different 
that they fit together like the pieces of 
a crazy quilt. 

Discussion of the importance of 
greater uniformity among the states 
reached Congress about sixteen years 
ago. There were several reasons for 
resorting to what is for the United States 
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the unusual method of national legis- 
lation in this field. Perhaps the most 
important of these were: the slow 
progress made in the protection of chil- 
dren in states in which an industry was 
locally so powerful as to prevent state 
legislation or defy state-enforcing offi- 
cers; conscientious consumers objected 
to the products of child labor becoming 
articles of commerce; and manufac- 








turers objected to the competition that 
lives on the labor of little children be- 
cause it is cheap. The individual state 
found it could protect neither its con- 
sumers nor its manufacturers; it could 
not protect its citizenship from the effect 
of the premature employment of chil- 
dren since the children of the state 
which permits children to work may 
later migrate to any state in the Union. 

In 1919 the first Federal child labor 
law, which sought to close the channels 
of interstate and foreign commerce to 
the employers of child labor. was 
passed; in June of 1918 the United 
States Supreme Court held that this law 
was not a valid exercise of the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. 

In 1919, the Child Labor Tax Law 
was passed, which sought to discour- 
age the employment of children by a 
tax on the net profits of child-employing 
industries. This law was also held un- 
constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court in May of 1922. 

Women are, therefore, face to face 
with a new emergency in their program 
for the protection of working children. 
The action of the Supreme Court seems 
to settle finally that Congress does not 
now have the power to regulate or pro- 
hibit child labor. We must therefore 
either abandon all hope of a Federal 
minimum, or we must give to Congress, 
through an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, the power which it was believed 
to have when the first Federal child 
labor law was passed. 

Both the first and second Federal 
child labor laws sought only a minimum 
national standard. State laws that were 
higher were still operative and were 
enforced by state machinery. Only in 
a relatively few communities was Fed- 
eral enforcing machinery necessary. 

The Census of 1920 showed more than 
a million children between ten and fif- 

















teen years of age employed in the 
United States. At the time that this 
census was taken a period of industrial 
depression had just begun and the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Tax Law was discour- 
aging their employment. If the same 
census were taken at the present time, 
it would undoubtedly show a very much 
larger number of children employed. 

All the reasons for urging a Federal 
minimum still exist. Only thirteen 
states measure up in every particular 
to the standards established by the Fed- 
eral child labor laws which were held 
unconstitutional. An amendment giv- 
ing to Congress the right to establish a 
Federal minimum and leaving to the 
states the right to raise and not lower 
standards. would secure to the children 
all the advantages of our Federal form 
of government. 


A Christmas Letter 
Needed 


By Mary Gray Peck 
TTENTION has been called in 
the press and magazine period- 
icals to the plight of the Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico, and we are 
told that if public sentiment does not 
come to their rescue they are doomed to 
extermination in the near future. It is 
hoped that every reader of this article 
will write to her Senators and Congress- 
man, asking them to oppose the Bur- 
sum Bill which passed the Senate last 
September and which has just been re- 
called to that house. 

This bill gives the present possessors 
of water rights and of land which have 
been gradually usurped from the do- 
main of the Pueblo Indians a legal title 
to their holdings. The Indians have 
been reduced to the verge of starvation 
by reason of these encroachments. 
They have protested against them for 
many years to the Washington govern- 
ment, and four years ago the latter in- 
stituted suits to compel the invaders to 
withdraw. The change of administra- 
tion or something has led to the aban- 
donment of the ouster proceedings and 
the adoption of the present policy of 
giving good titles to unlawful claims. 
Secretary Fall has endorsed as an ad- 
ministration measure the bill introduced 
by Senator Bursum of New Mexico and 
passed by the Senate, which deprives 
the Pueblos of lands which they re- 
claimed from the desert by irrigation 
long before America was discovered. 
which they have occupied ever since 
under Spanish rule and treaty with the 
American government, and which are 
necessary to their existence. 

The Indians are not voters and their 
spoilers are. It is too much to expect 
that they should get a square deal if 
they rely on nothing more popular than 
ancient rights which have been respect- 
ed by a conquering race for three hun- 
dred years. No small people gets jus- 
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tice from a powerful and covetous 
neighbor unless the latter is convinced 
that more is to be gained by being just 
than by being unjust. 

But that is just the case in the pres- 
ent instance. If New Mexico could but 
see it, it is overwhelmingly to her 
permanent interests that the Pueblo In- 
dians should be protected and their in- 
vaders ousted. If New Mexico does 
not yet see it, a free expression of pub- 
lic opinion elsewhere throughout the 
country should show that the nation 
takes an interest in one of its unique 
and most interesting features. For the 
Pueblos are the great show feature of 
New Mexico, as the Grand Canyon is 
of Arizona, the Missions of California, 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and Nia- 
gara Falls of New York. They are 
more than that—they are the most im- 
pressive historical survival in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. if not in the whole 
world. As such, they are of peculiar 
interest to the entire country and we 
should lose no time in making Congress 
aware of that fact. 

Who are the Pueblo Indians more 
than other Indians that we should be- 
stir ourselves in their behalf at this 
busy Christmas season? They are part 
of a prehistoric. New World civiliza- 
tion which managed to survive un- 
changed and to function down to the 
present time. There is nothing like 
them anywhere else. The Cliff-dwell- 
ers of Arizona have vanished, the civil- 
ization of Mexico and Peru has been 
lost uninterpreted. But there are eight 
thousand Pueblo Indians. speaking five 

















distinct languages but living the same 
kind of life, inhabiting some twenty 
stone or adobe pueblos or villages, who 
are like a moving-picture out of an 
archaic world that has gone forever. 
They withdrew into New Mexico no- 
body knows how long ago, irrigated the 
desert and lived there protected by the 
wilderness and surrounding mountains. 

They are different from the nomadic 
tribes of other parts of the country. 
They are industrious, the men as well 
as the women. Their communal life is 
exceedingly interesting in the light it 
throws upon the history of social ex- 
periments. They have some customs 
which intrigue the imagination strange- 
ly. They are a wonderfully gifted 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Problem of Inter-Allied Debts 

Miss Margaret Spahr, instructor in history at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Mo., reported the Williamstown round table led 
by Mr. Crosby and her summary has his approval. 
ie ROUND table on the problem of inter-Allied debts 

has undoubtedly been one of the outstanding features of 
the second session of the Institute of Politics. It might almost 
be called the storm-center of the Institute, for the conference 
leader, Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, formerly assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, constantly kept argument at a high pitch by his 
outspoken disagreement, not only with the committees of his 
own conference, but also with the leaders of the round table 
on the rehabilitation of Europe. Mr. Crosby’s experience as 
president of the Inter-Ally. Council on War Purchases and 
Finance, in 1917-1919, made possible the illumination of 
many dark corners of the debt problem, but his technical 
information was eclipsed by his oratorical denunciation of 
conditional loans or other financial or commercial entangle- 
ments with Europe. Mr. Crosby is not an advocate of American 
isolation; on the contrary, his ideal is an international tribu- 
nal with an international army and navy to enforce its de- 
crees; but he believes that nearly all half-way co-operation 
leads to inevitable misunderstanding, conflict, and war. 

The distinguished foreign lectureis at the Institute fre- 
quently visited Mr. Crosby’s confe:ence and contributed 
English, French, and Austrian opinions on such vexed points 
as reparations and currency. There was also ample discus- 
sion by “ average Americans,” if that 'erm may be applied 
to members of the Institute. In the opening days the confer- 
ence considered numerous suggestive questions relating to the 
constitutionality of cancellation, the relation of inter-Allied 
indebtedness to political considerations and territorial acqui- 
sitions, and various other phases of the many-sided debt 
problem. Later three committee reports were presented, on 
the Allies’ ability to pay their debts, on the means and effects 
of payment, and on the effects of cancellation. As every 
committee enriched its report with a constructive program for 
action, a wide variety of plans was presented for discussion. 

But one suggestion was conspicuously lacking—namely, a 
recommendation to carry out the terms of the present law 
requiring that the inter-Allied debts be funded within three 
years into bonds bearing interest of not less than 414, per 
cent and payable in twenty-five years. All students of the 
question agree that an annual payment of five hundred and 
fifty million dollars (interest and sinking fund on approxi- 
mately eleven billion dollars) cannot be made to America in 
addition to payment on about six billion dollars of private 
claims. Almost all the gold of the world is in the United 
States, not in the national treasuries of Europe. It is incom- 











ceivable that European industry can secure so huge a balance 
of international payments or that European governments can 
take such sums from their citizens in taxation; moreover the 
making of such payment would disorganize American indus. 
try for a generation. The funding commission created by 
Congress is making no endeavor to carry out an impossib]: 
law, and meanwhile the Allied debts remain in the form o! 
demand notes—notes payable with interest at the demand oi 
the United States. Fantastic as is this situation, it is prefer- 
able to the plausible but impossible arrangements require: 
by Congress. The first step in the untangling of the web o 
inter-Allied indebtedness is to arouse American public opin 
ion in favor of modification of the law of 1922. 

But in what way shall modification be made? One com 
mittee of the round table recommended that all the Allies b: 
assessed for their total war expenditures on the basis of thei 
pre-war wealth, with modifications in consideration of suc! 
elements as risk and territorial gains; by such a calculatio: 
of proportionate share of cost for a common aim, all inter 
Allied indebtedness could be wiped out. A second proposa 
was to adjust or cancel claims at an international conferenc: 
at Washington, where sympathetic consideration of all el 
ments now making for economic instability would lead t 
industrial revival and international good-will worth far mor 
to the United States than any financial assets she might sac- 
rifice. The third round table committee desired to avoid the 
evils of cancellation and the evils of payment by providing 
that debts be scaled down and that then all money paid by 
Europe be handed to trustees (representing both creditor and 
debtors) who should use the funds in loans for the rehabili 
iation of Europe; after the passing of the European crisis 
the money would ultimately reach the United States. 

To all of these proposals Mr. Crosby rejoined by attacking 
the assumption that the debtor countries in Europe desired 
cancellation. He held that national credit should be pre- 
served by provisions for the ultimate return of value received. 
while the evils of excessive payment could be avoided by re- 
ducing or eliminating interest, by scaling down the principal 
in proportion to the fall in prices, and by taking payments in 
the ferm of annuities extending over a long period of years. 
America should not in the “ unconscious arrogance of con- 
scious wealth” assemble a conference in order to dictate 
lerms to sovereign states. War and not peace would result 
from American undertakings liable to invalidation by the 
Senate, from American governmental encouragement of loans 
to disorganized countries, and from American stipulations 
for the curtailment of European military expenditures. 
Europe’s need for capital is less intense than her need for 
rest. Let the United States appoint a commission to report 
in two years on all aspects of the indebtedness problem and 
jet her announce to ler European debtors that no interest 
will be demanded during this period. Such a stand might 
lead to the granting of a two-year moratorium on German 
reparations and also to a vigorous effort in both allied and 
cnemy countries to re-establish currency and balance budgets 
—an effort that will not be made while there are dreams of 
loans and cancellation. According to Mr. Crosby, plans for 
repayment are not inconsistent with sympathy for Europe, and 
his program, cold and harsh as it may appear, is the best step 
toward international credit, friendship, and peace. 


RS. JOHN O. MILLER, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
League, who talked to the November convention of the 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce on state aid to charit- 
able institutions, is the first woman ever asked to address 
that body. 
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Adventures of a Local Chairman 


HRISTMAS literature among League members will not 

be complete this year without the engaging fairy tale, 
“Just Suppose,” lately issued by the Women in Industry 
Committee. : 

“ Once upon a time,” it begins, as all real fairy-tales should, 
“there was a chairman on Women in Industry in a local 
League of Women Voters. She sent for a copy of the program 
of the national committee. She got together a small com- 
mittee, a group of interested, earnest women, and then she 
assigned to each of these women one of the standards in the 
program.” 





At this point the plot begins to thicken to such a degree 
hat it would be unfair to the anonymous author to reveal any 
nore of it. It is enough to say that the adventures of the 
hairman’s deputies are so thrilling that no reader can possi- 
ly turn out the light and go to sleep till she has followed 
he fairy-tale to its end. And after she has followed it to the 
end she is likely to lie awake a while devising means to make 
work for women in industry effective in her neighborhood. 
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The moving tale is amply and adequately illustrated and 
persons who have no real reason for saying so insist that text 
and drawings are both the work of Miss Amy G. Maher, 
chairman of the National Committee on Women in Industry. 
The first illustration makes it clear precisely how one mem- 
ber of the sub-committee set about informing herself (“ She 
studied the reason”) as to why women need the protection 
of a special bureau in the Department of Labor and the text 
makes that “ why” entirely clear. The second illustration 
shows a well-informed sub-committee member explaining the 
Federal Employment Service (“She told them in her own 
words”). By special arrangement with the owners of the 
plates the Woman Voter is able to present them to its readers 
and feels sure that not one single reader will rest until she has 
sent for a copy of the leaflet and found out just how the fairy 
story ends. 


In 1921 Connecticut had more women in the legislature 
than any other state in the Union—The Woman Voter's 
Bulletin. 


La Tribune, of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, is announcing 
the formation of a unit of the United League of the state 
there, in October, hopes “ que toute femme qui éprouve le 
besoin d’éducation de citoyenneté prenne avantage de cette 
occasion,” adding, “La Ligue croit aux différentes partis, 
mais elle maintient qu’ils sont un moyen d’arriver et non 
une fin et que la citoyenneté prime tout.” 





What Has Been Done 
HAT Has Been Done,” the new pamphlet the Pub- 


lication Committee has just issued, has _ several 
points in common with Jack Horner’s Christmas pie. It is 
so full of plums that a casual thumb poked in anywhere can- 
not fail to bring one out and the woman voter who pokes 
is certain to feel a more than slight temptation to cry, 
“What a great thing the League of Women Voters is! ” 
The full title of the thirty-page booklet is “ What Has Been 
Done in Conformity with the Program of the National 
League of Women Voters to Remove Legal Discriminations 
Against Women and to Establish Equality of Rights,” and 
the compilation of new laws passed in many states is the 
careful and scholarly work of Mrs. Carina C. Warrington, 
attorney-at-law, of Indiana. 

The summaries of new laws, all of them passed in 1921 
or 1922, are grouped under eleven sections with a statement 
of the League principle each set of laws embodies quoted 
at the beginning of each section. Independent citizenship 
for married women, as the “most distinctive achievement 
and the most significant in the national field since the adop- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment,” is treated first with a 
clear and concise digest of the epoch-making enactment. 

Specific legislation enacted to remedy specific injustices 
in common law disabilities comes next. In Georgia, women 
by the 1921 law, are now eligible to hold civil office and 
to perform civil functions precisely as men are, except that 
they cannot be called upon for military, jury, patrol, or 
road duty. In Illinois, married women are now as free to 
make contracts as unmarried women. Rhode Island has set 
about giving women equal rights with men by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to report to the General Assembly of 
1923 on the extent to which citizens’ rights are abridged, 
on account of sex, and on the statutory amendments neces- 
sary to remedy the situation. Virginia has abolished injus- 
lice in regard to rights of inheritance and West Virginia in 
1921 decreed that a husband shall have only such rights in 
his wife’s estate as a widow is entitled to in the estate of 
her deceased husband. 

Equal guardianship laws (Section 3) have been passed in 
Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Arkansas, in providing 
that there shall be no preference between father and mother, 
living apart, in respect of guardianship of children, stipu- 
iates that the welfare of the child must be the first consid- 
eration. In Mississippi the new law expressly states that 
the liability of the mother to support, maintain, and edu- 
cate her children shall not be increased by the act of 1922. 
New Jersey will no longer permit a father, separated or 
about to be separated from the mother, to remove a child 
from her forcibly, and assures her protection in the custody 
of her child unless the court finds her an unsuitable person. 
West Virginia, also, in making father and mother equal 
guardians, considers possible separation and leaves choice 
of guardian in such case to the court. Much the same pro- 
visions are in the Wisconsin law of 1921. 

Section 4 has to do with jury service. Kentucky, consid- 
ering the comfort of jurywomen, provides in its 1922 law that 
when a jury consists of both men and women they shall be 
permitted to separate during the trial, each sex being kept 
together in charge of an officer of like sex, as if two sepa- 
rate juries. Minnesota has removed sex discriminations by 
providing that grand and petit juries shall be composed of 
men and women or of both. New Jersey restricts jury serv- 
ice not to one sex but to citizens of the state between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty-five. All citizens in North Da- 
kota, with some restrictions applying equally to men and 
women, are compelled to serve on juries, but a woman who 
files proper application five days before the term of court 
is called shall be excused. South Carolina exempts women 
electors from jury service and Wisconsin’s law is like North 
Dakota’s. 

New age-of-consent and marriage laws are treated in Sec- 
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tions 5 and 6. That marriage with a woman under eighteen, 
without consent of parent or guardian, is a high misde- 
meanor on the part of a man and that such a marriage is 
void, is part of the 1921 law of New Jersey. Florida (1921) 
puts age of consent at eighteen, Iowa, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia at sixteen, and Kentucky at eighteen, with 
provision for hearing testimony in mitigation of the charge 
if the complaining witness is over sixteen and the defendant 
under twenty-one. 

Mothers’ pension laws fill Section 7. Delaware, Iowa, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin are the states listed. Wife abandon- 
ment, in Section 8, sums up the 1922 amendment to the Ken- 
tucky law, making abandonment of a pregnant wife a felony 
for which extradition can be demanded. The old law made 
desertion of children only, a felony. 

Removals of legal disabilities, summarized in Section 9, 
include the abolition of all bars to holding office in Arkansas 
and Kentucky, with provision in the latter state for women 
members of the board of the state university. Massachusetts 
throws elective and appointive offices open to women but 
reserves to department heads and to the civil service com- 
mission the right to select male employees when “ special 
qualifications of sex are required.” Missouri, in giving 
women the right to hold office, exempts them from the pro- 
vision that an office holder shall have been a qualified 
voter for a certain number of years. This, however, is only 
temporary and will cease to operate when the Nineteenth 
Amendment shall have been in effect an equivalent number 
of years. New Jersey’s 1921 laws allow women to serve 
as overseers of the poor and as members of the state board 
of education. In West Virginia, an unmarried woman, act- 
ing as a personal representative, does not give that right to 
her husband when she marries nor does her marriage extin- 
guish her authority. 

The miscellaneous laws treated in Section 10 concern leg- 
islation in several states to make the Nineteenth Amendment 
the law of the state in detail, matters of equal representa- 
lion of men and women in political parties, and commissions 
on which women are now able to serve. Section 11 deals 
with bills women have defeated and these bills include 
“ blanket legislation” in Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. The League’s attitude toward “ blanket legisla- 
tion” is outlined in the Appendix. The booklet is invalu- 
able to League women (the Organization Department at 
Peru, Indiana, will supply it at ten cents the copy) and not 
the least satisfactory thing about it is the two-fold index, an 
index by states and an index by subjects, so that every bit of 
information it contains is immediately available. 


The New Chairman 


Mé: JOHN JAY O’CONNOR has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Child Welfare Committee which ill health 
lias made it wise for Mrs. LaRue Brown to resign. Mrs. 
O’Connor is a native of Chicago and a graduate of Welles- 
ley, class of 1899. It was while she was in college that Mrs. 
O'Connor, or Miss Louise McFarland, began to develop, 
under the inspiration of Miss Vida Scudder, her inherited 
bent for philanthropy. Her mother, an Englishwoman, was 
a grand-daughter of “Benevolent” Russell, the London 
friend of the poor, and her father’s family, old Quaker stock, 
had long been distinguished for welfare work. Her grand- 
mother is remembered in Chicago as one of the founders of 
the Children’s Home and of the Lucy Flower Industrial Home 
for Girls. 

Miss McFarland was reference librarian in the historical 
and geographical collections of Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago for a little time after graduation, but soon returned 
to her first interest, settlement work, carrying it on actively 
in spite of her early marriage and the birth of a son now 
a student in the University of Michigan. She was a worker 
at Hartley House, New York, a member of the governing 
board of the Consumers’ League of New York state and of 
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the national organization, and a little later in Chicag:. 
began to study welfare work from the ground up, beginning 
as a district visitor for associated charities and becoming 
in time superintendent of the lower north district. In 1918 
when Mr. O’Connor headed the relief commission to Guate-. 
mala after the earthquake, Mrs. O'Connor went with hin 
to make a relief survey for the Red Cross and to carry o1 
Red Cross work. She lived for eight months in a tent an 
had many unusual experiences. During a year spent in De 
troit she was one of the managers of St. Agnes Home fo: 
Girls and has lectured on welfare and social work in man: 
different places. The “Good Neighbors ” movement in Chi 
cago was her idea and is indicative of the kind of view-poin 
she brings to the problems of child welfare. Mrs. O°Con 
nor is essentially an out-door woman, a splendid horse 
woman, a good shot, a more than fair tennis player, an 
excellent at golf. 

The directors of the League feel sure that the reputatio: 
for efficiency the Child Welfare Committee has won will no 
be lessened in the slightest degree under Mrs. O’Connor’ 
leadership. Mrs. O’Connor’s home for the past year an 
a half has been Washington, where her husband, an authorit: 
on international finance, is head of the department of financ: 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


A Few Citizenship Schools 
a . of county committees of both parties, 246 ot 


them Republicans, and 176 Democrats, attended th: 
school for women political workers conducted by the New 
York State League at the high schoo] in White Plains, No 
vember 17-18. Mary Garrett Hay, president of the Nev 
York City League, gave a vivid talk at the first session o1 
do’s and don’t’s for political speakers; Miss Harriet May 
Mills, vice-chairman of the state Democratic committec 
spoke on political parties, and other women speakers wer: 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, Mrs. Katrina Ely Tiffany, of th 
League; Mrs. William H. Ives, of the state Republican com. 
mittee; Mrs. J. B. Colbert, of the Albany County Demo 
cratic committee, and Miss Mary Schuyler Hamilton, of the 
Greenburgh Republican committee. 

On the same day of November, Mrs. True Worthy White, 
civic director of the Massachusetts League, presided at the 
opening session of the two-day civic school held at Clark 
University, Worcester, and Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch, president, 
at the second session. The Worcester League did its very 
successful utmost to make students’ stay pleasant, and be- 
cause of the scope of the program and the authority of the 
lecturers, the school is generally considered to rank exceed- 
ingly high. 

The Cincinnati League brought Miss Emily Kneubuhl, of 
Minneapolis, to Ohio early in November to conduct a ten- 
days’ school of which splendid reports have been made. 
The general arrangements were in the capable hands of Mrs. 
Robert Taft and Miss Agnes Hilton. 

Two schools of citizenship will be held this winter at 
Northwestern University through the efforts of the Illinois 
League. Political science and economics, international af- 
fairs and the history of present political parties, are some 
of the subjects which it is expected will appear in the pro- 
gram. 


With Leagues and League Officers 


, ie: advance steps in child-welfare legislation and a 
change in the method of amending the state constitution 
will be sought by the Indiana League in the 1923 general 
assembly of the state. The legislative program in its final 
form, was outlined at the November meeting of the League 
board of directors at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis. 
The legislature will be asked to accept for Indiana the Shep- 
pard-Towner law. Governor McCray has already accepted 
the act pending the meeting of the legislature, so that the 
League asks merely a confirmation of the governor’s action. 
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Through his acceptance, the law has become operative, and 
Indiana has received, and is spending through the infant- 
and child-hygiene division of the state board of health, its 
quota of federal aid for 1922, amounting to $20,700. By 
accepting the law, the legislature will not be obligated to 
make any new appropriations but simply to continue the 
appropriations it has made in the past for the infant- and 
child-hygiene division. No new department will be creaied, 
but the existing department will be enabled to use federal 
funds. There was a strong feeling in the meeting of the 
board of directors against asking for legislation which will 
entail increased taxation. 

New legislation which will be asked by the League in the 
iiterest of child wards of the state, is an amendment to the 
mothers’ aid act which will make it mandatery on counties 
i carry out the provisions of the act and provides further 
t]at in case no special fund is allowed by the county coun- 
« | for payment to mothers, money may be taken from any 
f nds already existing for the care of orphans in the county. 
‘s the law now stands, it is optional, not mandatory, that 
county boards of children’s guardians be appointed and it 
i left entirely to the judge having juvenile jurisdiction 
vhether mothers’ compensation shall be operative. The ef- 
{ct of the proposed amendment will be to keep children 

ith their mothers in as many cases as possible. 

An amendment to change the method of amending the 

s‘ate constitution will be proposed by the League at this 
!‘me, as no amendments are pending. Under the present 
vstem, a proposed amendment must pass two sessions of 
ihe legislature and must then be submitted to vote of the 
people. All votes cast in the election at which the amend- 
ent is voted upon are counted for or against that specific 
amendment. If a person votes on other questions in the 
election but does not vote either way on the amendment, his 
‘ote is counted against it. The League proposes that only 
the votes cast for or against an amendment shall be counted 
for or against it, believing that this is a fairer method of pro- 
cedure. Literature has been sent from League headquarters 
to all newly elected legislators, explaining the League’s rea- 
sons for advocating the proposed measures. 


MY HE Faribault, Minnesota, League made the campaign of 

this autumn memorable by arranging an old-fashioned 
parade in which one hundred women marched. It was a 
parade with a band and floats and decorated motor-cars and 
though the accounts omit the detail, no doubt it had cos- 
tumes and perhaps a car with girls in white with blue sashes 
and state names lettered on the gilt paper crowns they wore. 
and maybe there were torch-lights and bright oilcloth capes 
and all the other things which made the campaigns of the 
past generation impressive to the young through their appeal 
to the eye. Perhaps the next campaign will see a revival 
of the old custom in more than one state through the efforts 
of more than one League. “ Use Your Vote,” the banners 
of the Faribault parade urged, and no community can see 
that admonition too often. 


ITHOUT any formal action on the part of any League, 

the voter’s prayer which the Florida League sent to 
the national organization seems on the way to becoming a 
recognized factor in League work. Just before the recent 
election Mrs. Sumner McKnight, president of the Fifth Dis- 
trict (Minnesota) League sent copies of it to the clergymen 
of Minneapolis, not with a request that they read it as a 
part of pre-election Sunday services but with the hope that 
they would do so. The prayer has received informal com- 
mendation from many sources and will perhaps lead to the 
adoption by ritualistic churches of some fixed form of prayer 
for the Sunday before election. Leagues which have no 
copy of it can obtain one from national headquarters on 
request. 


N NORTHFIELD, Minnesota, where so many admirable 


ideas have originated, the local League in its pre-election 
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work provided every child in the public schools with a sample 
ballot and voting instructions to carry home, so that no parent 
had a valid excuse for failing to vote. Prizes were given in 
Northfield and in Farmington, to school children writing the 
best essays on “ Voting as an Obligation of Citizenship ” and 
ihe prize compositions were published in local newspapers. 


RS. CHARLES G. MILLS, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) League, now conducts the column in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Wichita Beacon, in which League work and 
plans are made public, succeeding Mrs. Eugene Rafalsky. The 
column is one of the best in the country and in its extremely 
detailed “Know Your Town” questionnaire, compiled by Mrs. 
H. D. Lester, chairman of the Riverside District of the League. 
sets a high standard for many another League column to 


follow. 


HE Nevada League held its annual convention at Reno, 

November 16, and one of the things reported was that 
ihe admirable pre-election bulletin the League published 
made $90 profit. The new list of officers of the League bas 
two lawyers in it. Mrs. Evelyn Gregory, chairman of the 
Uniform Laws Committee, and Mrs. Anna Warren, who suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Edna Cavert Plummer as head of the Efficiency 
in Government Committee, are both attorneys at law. Miss 
Silvia Campiglia, who heads the Education Committee, is a 
member of the extension staff of the state university, and 
social hygiene work has been given to Dr. Alice Thompson, 
formerly with the United States Public Health Service. 


HRYSTAL MACMILLAN, chairman of the committee 

on the nationality of married women, of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, in writing to the National 
League her congratulations on the passage of the Cable act, 
encloses a questionnaire on its subject which has been sent 
to presidents of all the various national suffrage organiza- 
tions and to committee chairmen. Accompanying the ques- 
tionnaire in all letters except those to the United States is 
a copy of the new American law which it is hoped will serve 
as a model for similar laws in all civilized countries. 


RS. F. C. ALDINGER, president of the Michigan 

League, thinks that a movement among women to form 
« separate party is like moving out of the old house because 
it is dirty. Her advice recently given to the women of Kal- 
amazoo is to go to work and clean up the old house. The 
structure is sound, she thinks, and much hidden good may 
be brought to light when the cobwebs and dust are cleared 
away. 


E IGHTY Vermont newspapers published the state League's 
call to voters to register and vote. To persons in many 
other states there is a quaint colonial flavor in the notice to 
every voter that the “ Freeman’s oath which can be admin- 
istered by the county clerk, the town clerk, or any justice of 
the peace” must be taken before the voter's name can be 
placed on any town’s check list. 


ISS ELIZABETH J. HAUSER, secretary of the National 

League, has been awarded a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars in the Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram’s all-Ohio short 
story contest. Her prize-winning story is a witty and never- 
theless instructive account of a woman who “voted both 
tickets ” in a primary election. 


A “ BETTER YARDS ” contest was one of the civic activi- 
ties the Fort Wayne, Indiana, League carried on this 
year. Yards were judged on weeds, flowers and vegetables. 
general appearance of front yard, back-yard, and house, and 
fire-hazard conditions. 


HE Boston League has sent a memorial to the Senate and 
House of the Philippine legislature commending the 
reported action of the governor-general, in recommending 
woman suffrage for Filipino women. 
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World News About Women 





Election Postscript 

VEN in two whole articles in suc- 

cessive issues of the Citizen since 
election day, not all the women elected 
to important offices were named. Since 
our last “closing day” we have had 
reports which add five names to the 
lists of women state representatives. In 
the issue of December 2 we reported 
that sixty-five women legislators had 
been chosen. With this addition the 
present total is seventy. 

In Alabama, Mrs. J. G. Wilkins, 
Selma, was elected state representative 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Kansas elected as state representatives 
Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, of Liberal; 
Mrs. Ida Walker, of Norton, and Miss 
Nellie Cline, of Larned. 

In Texas, Mrs. Edith Willman (Dem- 
ocrat), of Dallas, was the only woman 
elected to the legislature. 

Colorado elected a woman, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the fifth time. 
She was one of three Democrats elected 
on the state ticket, and ran many thou- 


sands ahead of the person receiving the. 


next highest vote. Mrs. Bradford is said 
to be the only person in Colorado, man 
or woman, who has ever served four 
successive terms in the same state office. 
She has been president of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, president of 
the National Education Association, and 
was the first woman ever elected and 
serving as a delegate in a major party’s 
National Convention. This was in 
1908. It is pleasant to report that Mrs. 
Bradford has consented to become one 
of the Citizen’s Contributing Editors. 

In Jowa, also, a woman was elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
the only woman elected to office in the 
state, where women are not yet eligible 
to House or Senate. She is Miss May 
Francis, a Republican; she ran against 
Miss Himena Hoffman, the Democratic 
candidate. 

Oklahoma elected a woman State 
Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions—by a plurality of more than a 
hundred thousand. She is Mrs. Mabel 
Bassett, of Sapulpa—the only woman on 
the ticket. In Oklahoma women are 
eligible only to the legislature and to 
this one office. Twice before Mrs. Bas- 
sett has run for this office and been de- 
feated by a man—when there was still 
much opposition to a woman’s holding 
such a post. This year her Republican 
opponent in the election was a woman. 

Mrs. Bassett has been Humane Agent 
of the Creek County Humane Society 
since she organized it twelve years ago, 
and has also carried on many other 
lines of welfare work. Incidentally. 


she has brought up three children. Mrs. 
Bassett reports that Oklahoma women 
worked hard in the recent election and 
she believes they will be very active in 
the state political life from now on. 


A New Club 

WOMAN’S National Democratic 

Club is to be established with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. The 
temporary organization committee is 
headed by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
Among other names on the committee 
appear those of Mrs. Carter Glass, Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair, Mrs. Peter Olesen, 
Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Charles Tif- 
fany, Anne O’Hagan Shinn and Mrs. 
Borden Harriman. 


Equal Pay in the Printing Office 
— pay for equal work has just 

been made the rule in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 
“Unjust discrimination” has been re- 
moved, but not by the process of rais- 
ing the women to the salaries established 
as proper pay for the men. Increases 
of from ten to twenty cents an hour 
have been given to 215 women, at least 
a part of the increase being gained by 
decreasing the salaries of about two 
hundred men. 


A Y. W. C. A. Survey 

ISS MARY DINGMAN, who heads 

the international industrial work 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. W. 
C. A., is in this country. She has just 
returned from engineering the first in- 
dustrial school in England—to which 
she attracted students from sixteen coun- 
tries. Miss Dingman is on her way to 
conduct a two-year industrial survey 
of the Far East; she will visit China, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 


Afghan Women Study Medicine 
Fy stgosad step has been taken in 


the progress of Afghan women. 


The International Woman’s Suffrage 
Alliance News Service reports that a 
Woman’s University for the study of 
medicine has been opened in Kabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan, with an en- 
rollment of five hundred women stu- 
dents. 


Endowment for Mothers 
MOTHERHOOD Endowment Bill 
has been introduced, by a repre- 

sentative of the labor party, in the New 

Zealand Parliament. Starting from the 

basic wage which was calculated for the 

average family consisting of husband 
and wife and two children, the bill pro- 
poses to give an endowment of ten 
shillings a week for every additional 


child under the age of fifteen years. 
It also contains provisions relating to 
the maintenance of children who are not 
under the charge of their parents. 


A. A. U. W. Headquarters 
HE American Association of Uni- 
versity Women opened its new Na- 
tional Headquarters and Club on De- 
cember 6th. They are at 1624 I Street. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A Woman Auctioneer 
ISS LILLIAN G. LAGONARSINO, 
of Woodhaven, Long Island, is re 
ported to be the first woman to receive 
an auctioneer’s license; and has _ al- 
ready conducted her first sale of house- 


hold effects. 


More Suffrage in India 
OMEN in another section of India 
have been granted the franchise. 
The Legislative Council of Behar and 
Orissa has passed a Reformed Munici- 
pal Act allowing women with certain 
educational qualifications to vote. 


Mayor Pro Tem 

RS. C. H. NORRIS of Des Moines, 

Iowa, is acting mayor of that city 
in the absence of Mayor Carl Garver, 
and there is a movement on foot to 
nominate her for the office at the next 
primary, providing Mayor Garver does 
not run. The Women’s Club of Des 
Moines is reported to be actively boost- 
ing Mrs. Norris. 


Smaller, but Oftener 
, official publication of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 
which has been a quarterly magazine 
since 1912, is hereafter to be issued as 
a monthly four-page bulletin. The idea 
is that, in the present child-labor situa- 
tion, the Committee can give better 
service through a more frequent and 
more concise organ. 





TART the New Year by having your 


subscription to the WOMAN 
CITIZEN paid in advance. It will re- 
lieve you of unnecessary correspondence 
and at the same time help us to get our 
books closed for the year. 





Traveling Art 
HE National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors is con- 
ducting a Rotary Exhibition under the 
care of the Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This exhibit, which in- 
cludes the work of members of the Asso- 
ciation from eleven states, will travel 
from Vermont to Kansas. 
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The Anti-Lynching Crusaders 
¢ A MILLION Women United to Sup- 


press Lynching” is the aim of 
the Anti-Lynching Crusaders, whose 
immediate hopes have just been disap- 
pointed through the defeat of the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching bill by a filibuster and 
a“ gentlemen’s agreement ” that it shall 
not be brought up during the short ses- 
sion. The object of this bill was to 
provide for the trial of culpable state 
oflicers and mobbists in Federal courts 
on the failure of state courts to act and 
to punish a county by fine in which a 
lynching occurs. The measure was the 
subject of the most heated party debate. 
The Anti-Lynchers, who were making 
a drive for the passage of the bill, will 
of course continue their campaign of 
education and organization. Intro- 
duced and managed by colored women, 
it has won also the enthusiastic support 
of white women, as well as of men of 
both races, and the lists carry many 
distinguished names. The idea orig- 
inated when Representative Dyer said 
he believed if a million people in the 
country could be aroused to the. hor- 
rors of lynching the crime would be 
stopped. In carrying on their cam- 
paign for a million names and a mil- 
lion dollars the women are making the 
terrible facts known. For instance, 
that there were 3,436 known lynchings 
in this country between 1889 and 1921. 
Of these, less than seventeen per cent. 
were due even to accusations of rape. 
The headquarters of the Anti-Lynching 
Crusaders is at 521 Michigan Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York. 


Of Democracy, by Democrats 


NATIONAL School of Democracy 

will be conducted in New York 
City the last few days of January and 
the first few of February under the 
guidance of women of the Democratic 
party. The members of the executive 
committee for the school are Miss An- 
nie Matthews, chairman, Miss Elisabeth 
Marbury, Harriet May Mills, Mrs. John 
Blair, Miss May F. O'Malley, Miss 
Esther G. Ogden, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, and 
Miss Virginia Furman. Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is chairman of the 
School of Democracy, and Mrs. Halsey 
W. Wilson is director. This school is 
the outgrowth and the culmination of 
seventeen courses of instruction which 
were given in eleven states by women 
of the Democratic party just before the 
last election. Besides pupils from 
Greater New York and up-state New 
York, representatives from other states 
are planning to attend. There will be 
eighteen lectures in the course, six on 
Democracy, six on Organization and 
Administration, six on Public Speaking. 


Last minute P. S.—Still more women 
legislators to report next time—75 now. 


General Federation Notes 
By LessiE StTRINGFELLOW ReaD 

66Q@' HALL the Pueblo Indians of New 

Mexico be Destroyed?” is the title 
of a booklet prepared and distributed 
jointly by the New Mexico Association 
on Indian Affairs and the Indian Wel- 
fare Committee of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs—Mrs. Stella 
Atwood, 904 Eleventh St.. Riverside. 
California, chairman. It is a critical 
analysis of Senate Bill 3855, commonly 
known as the Bursum Indian Land Bill, 
which experts declare will practically 
destroy the Pueblo nation if passed.* 
Mrs. Atwood calls upon every one of 
the 2,000,000 clubwomen in America to 
urge her Congressman to see that the 
bill does not pass the House during the 
present session. Copies of the booklet 


may be had from her upon request. 
Mrs. Atwood also calls attention to 
important articles on Indian problems 
in the November, December, January 
and February issues of Sunset Magazine. 


HE Massachusetts Federation of 

Women’s Clubs has _ established 
state headquarters in Copley Square, 
Boston, 585 Boylston Street, in the 
building known as the home of the 
New England Woman’s Club. Massa- 
chusetts is the first state federation to 
report broadcasting news of its activi- 
ties by radio. Each Tuesday through 
Amrad WGL station at Medford Hill- 
side some phase of club work, rep- 
resenting various departments of the 
state Federation is sent out. It is esti- 
mated that thousands of clubwomen at 
home will thus be brought in touch with 
the Federation. 


¢'P.HE PENNSYLVANIA _ ELE. 

PHANT ” is the name of a month- 
ly magazine—issued for the first time 
in November—which will be devoted to 
the interests of Republican women. It 
is published at 1315 Cherry Street, Phil- 
adelphia, and lists the name of no ed- 
itor. Contributors in the first number 
are Florence Riddick Boys, Lucretia 
Blankenburg, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Sarah D. Lowrie, and Mrs. G. H. Lori- 
mer. Mrs. Boys is publicity editor for 
women in the Republican National Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Blankenburg was for many 
years a leader in civic affairs in the 
General Federation; Mrs. Lorimer is 


‘ president of the Pennsylvania Women’s 


Republican Club, and Mrs. Upton is 
first vice-chairman of the Republican 
National Executive Committee. 


OAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 

has found a way in which to make 
better pictures talk in the language pro- 
ducers can understand, that of box- 
office receipts. The motion-picture com- 
mittee called a better pictures confer- 
ence to which were asked members of 
various clubs—Rotarians, Lions, Ki- 
wanis. as well as representatives of 


*See page 16. 
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Chambers of Commerce, religious or- 
ganizations and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. At this meeting dates for a Bet- 
ter Motion Picture Week were fixed. 
Preceding the week, prizes were of- 
fered to children for the best advertis- 
ing posters, letters were sent to and an- 
swered by Will Hays, and much pub- 
licity was given. Exhibitors were taken 
into council and every exhibitor in the 
county was asked to cooperate. 

At the close of the week, a standing 
committee was organized to review pic- 
tures before they are made public and 
a list of approved pictures is handed 
out each week by Boy Scouts as chil- 
dren leave school—which means that 
within forty minutes the list of “ bet- 
ter pictures” is in every home where 
there are school children. 


HE outstanding achievement of 

Georgia clubwomen at their recent 
convention was the raising, in one morn- 
ing, of half the $50,000 fund proposed 
by the trustees of the Federation’s 
school for mountain boys and girls at 
Tallulah. This is the only mountain 
school in the United States owned and 
maintained by a federation of women’s 
clubs. Mrs. John K. Ottley of Atlanta. 
president of the board and acting di- 
rector of the school, is managing the 
campaign. 

Reports of the student aid founda- 
tion showed that the Georgia Federa- 
tion has a fund of $23,566 at interest, 
which is providing loans to Georgia 
girls, and that forty-three girls in col- 
lege are now enjoying the benefits. 


EALTH centers will be established 

in rural districts of South Dakota, 
according to plans of the South Dakota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, adopted 
at their annual convention held at Ver- 
milion. A larger auditorium for their 
State University, a public health build- 
ing on the state fair grounds, and a 
larger woman’s building at the fair are 
among objects for which South Dakota 
clubwomen are working. 


HE Illinois State Federation of 

Women’s Clubs. headed by the 
Seventh District, has launched a move- 
ment to complete the restoration of the 
Art Museum of the Chicago World’s 
Fair. This building is said by archi- 
tects to be the fourth finest piece of 
architecture the world has_ known. 
Lorado Taft was the first to call the at- 
tention of clubwomen to the fact that 
this building was falling into ruins. 
Inspired by him. the Seventh District 
restored one wing. and started the pres- 
ent movement. 


IFTY new clubs have increased the 
membership of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs this year, 
making a total membership of 60.000 
women. So great has been the growth 
that two new districts have been added, 
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which makes seven in ail. At the recent 
convention all clubs in the state were 
automatically made members of the 
General Federation. 


A Child Health Survey 

VALUABLE contribution to child 
£& welfare is “A Child Health Sur- 
vey of New York State,” reporting an 
inquiry conducted by the New York 
State League of Women Voters’ Com- 
mittee on Child Welfare, under the 
direction of Dr. S. Josephine Baker 
and Dr. Dorothy C. Kempf. Citizen read- 


ers are familiar with the early story of 


this undertaking; but the complete 
study has only recently been pub- 
lished.* The aim was not only to make 


the survey but to make it in such a way 
that it might create a body of intelli- 
gent and effective public opinion. The 
work, therefore, with a highly efficient 
central organization, was carried on by 
a large number of volunteer workers— 
and with remarkable success. 

The survey brought to light deplor- 
able conditions in the schools: nearly 
a quarter of the total number with an 
attendance of less than ten pupils; old 
buildings: superficial medical inspec- 
tion; bad blackboards; bad light, poor 
water, little or no cleaning, poor heat- 
ing, lack of paint, floor oil, drinking 
fountains. These evils were greater in 
the rural schools, and among the recom- 
mendations most stressed is the con- 
solidation of rural school districts, and 
the adoption of the county as the unit 
of administration and taxation. 

The second part of the survey covers 
provisions for maternity and infant 
care, making recommendations for the 
reduction of an infant mortality rate 
that is indefensibly high through the 
state. 

The study insists on full community 
responsibility. It should be an incen- 
tive to other states to find out the needs 
of their own children. 


un sevnovcerenecesccecraneneneseaenn 


HE Leagues of Women Voters in 
sixteen states have already taken 
advantage of the liberal subscription 
offer of the Woman Citizen for the 
benefit of their treasuries. Is your 
league or club one of them? If not, 
write for details of money making of- 
fer to the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


mun un " soecuoeeeseennnnerny PO ) 


PIONEER suffrage leader in New 

Jersey, Mrs. Minola Graham Sex- 
ton, died in October. She was for six 
years president of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association and was 
a founder of the Equal Suffrage League 
of the Oranges. Mrs. Sexton was well 
known for these and other public- 
spirited activities. 
~ * New York State League of Women Voters, 


Grand Centra! Terminal Building, New York 
City. 15 cents 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 12) 
progressives mean business. Senator 
La Follette has returned with battle in 
his eye. He has enlarged his office and 
the word has gone out to his staff that 
he will be a hard man to work for, with 
many demands. Senator Borah occupies 
a characteristic position, being in the 
progressive group, with it in spirit and 
principle, but not of it. He is a one-man 
politician and does not play readily with 
groups. When the progressive confer- 
ence of Senators and Congressmen was 
held recently at the Capitol, Senator 
Borah strolled down the hall when it 
was half over, entered the meeting room, 
spoke a few words and reappeared in 
the hall in four minutes. He had a 
cardinal principle on his mind and he 
spoke it. That was all. The rest sat in 
the conference and rehearsed details. 
Senator Borah, consistent with his per- 
sonal record, is firmly convinced that 
the right progressivism is that which 
works within the established parties. He 
refused to bolt with Theodore Roosevelt 
in the famous Republican break. If 
Senator La Follette strictly observes 
that principle, Senator Borah will be 

with him. 

But this policy does not have to be un- 
duly urged to be accepted. The present 
school of progressives individually has 
come into power by working through 
the old parties. The Non-Partisan 
League, the political Alma Mater of 
Ladd, Frazier and others, has strictly 
adhered to that method. It set out in 
an election to capture the Republican 
party, if it could, or, failing in that, to 
take over the Democratic stronghold, 
learning its lesson from most success- 
ful political movements. Did the Anti- 
Saloon League carry on its strong prop- 
aganda and maneuvering through a 
Prohibition Patty? Did the Socialist 
Party, as such, ever get anywhere? 
Has the American Federation of Labor 
worked very hard to form a Labor 
Party? The answer is obvious. But 
Senator La Follette today is in the odd 
position of having to sit on the lid, and 
if he finds that he is unable to hold it 
down, some of his radical-progressive 
followers may start a third party move- 
ment. At present Senator La Follette is 
the conservative, balanced head of his 
fold. The group’s discussions held here 
have been at times wildly radical. The 
dreams and schemes of political reform 
have been drastic. Then has come Sen- 
ator La Follette with a sheaf of resolu- 
tions expressing the sense of the meet- 
ing—safe, conservative resolutions sober 
enough to entice mild-mannered _pro- 
gressives yet pregnant with hope for the 
radicals, 

The new progressive members of Con- 
gress are confident in their strength. 
They believe the country has spoken 
and are impatient of the delay which 
the Constitution imposes before they can 


take their seats and begin to wield their 
power. It roils the progressive temper 
to behold a Republican old-time major- 
ity putting through legislation, i. e.. 
shipping bill, which they believe has 
been repudiated by the country in an 
election which cannot in truth be carried 
out for a year, that is, until next Decem.- 
ber, unless President Harding calls an 
extra session next March. Nor can muc! 
headway be made with the progressiy 
platform, formulated at the conference 
this week, until the new Congress cai 
sit. Due mainly to Senator La Follette’ 
guiding hand, the program itself is 
mild request—* to drive special priv 
ilege out of control of the Governmen 
and restore it to the people, and to thi 
end we will oppose all special interes 
legislation,” upon which all shades o 
the progressive clan are united. Specil 
ically, the efforts of the group will b 
devoted to agriculture, labor, railroads 
shipping, natural resources, farm cred 
its, taxation and the amendment to th 
Constitution abolishing the electora 
college. 

On the heels of the formulation o 
the progressive program, a conferenc: 
was held at the White House with old 
line Republican leaders, at which plan 
were made to extend farm relief. Com 
ing contemporaneously with the pro 
gressive conference, it was the genera! 
comment that the White House confer 
ence was intended to show that the Re 
publican party was ready to go as far in 
aiding agriculture as any newly formed 
bloc. As one Administration organ 
put it: “While self-styled farmers’ 
friends have been prating of their needs, 
the Executive has been busy ascertain 
ing them. And while those same self- 
styled champions of agriculture have 
been wasting words in discussion of 
quack remedies, the President has been 
working out effective cures.” The 
“farm” program effected at the Presi- 
dent’s conference by the Administration 
leaders in outline was as follows: 

Increase of the maximum loan limits 
of Federal farm land banks from $10,- 
000 to $25,000. 

Provision for the voluntary creation 
of live stock and agricultural credit as- 
sociations primarily to deal with loans 
on live stock. 

Amendment of the Federal farm loan 
act to provide for the rediscount of ag- 
ricultural production and marketing 
paper. Also to add two members to the 
Federal farm loan board. 

Creating a division in the Federal 
farm banks to deal specifically with 
production and marketing credits, thus 
supplying a means of discount to the 
farmer on longer time notes than are 
eligible to discount by the Federal re- 
serve banks. 

This is so large an order that it would 
be impossible of accomplishment at this 
short session of Congress. With the 
Administration program set against 
that of the progressives, it looks like a 
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long-drawn out fight, the duration of 
which depends upon the continuance of 
the progressive strength. At the outset 
it has stirred up the capital, and the 
man who complains of political ennui 
here these days indeed is a mental lag- 
gard. 

he capital is over-full, with the new 
national budget, which the President 
presented to Congress this week, the 
Central American Conference, the 
President’s message to the regular ses- 
sion of Congress, the annual report of 
Secretary of the Treasury, and _ the 
fate of the shipping bill hanging pre- 
cariously in the Senate, having passed 
the House. What Washington truly 
needs is a William Allen White, or a 
Will Rogers established here in winter 
quarters—somebody to keep the capital 
human, to play golf with the President, 
to take the Senate out to air, to pat Sec- 
retary Hoover, to be understudy for 
Secretary Hughes occasionally, to put 
to sleep the dream writers who report 
Secretary Mellon’s daughter’s engage- 
ment, and to get acquainted all over 
avain with the Secretary of the Interior, 
Albert B. Fall, who has been away from 
Washington so much that his face is 
hardly familiar. He is not popular. 
Having failed to be chosen as the Presi- 
dent’s principal confidant, he has drawn 
within hiniself' and has been seldom 
heard from. But Secretary Fall is not 
the kind of man to retire to inertia. His 
still waters are deep; his interests acute. 
They can be summed up in a few words 
—-Indians, oil, Mexico, and his own ex- 
tensive land holdings in New Mexico. 

But the President has other occupa- 
tions than smoothing out Secretary Fall. 
his former Senate colleague. He _ has 
had his hands full of budget. The Gov- 
ernment budget system, now over a year 
old, has not yet settled down to routine 
operation. To talk of the “ right spirit ” 
regarding the national budget does not 
surmount all the difficulties. For in- 
stance, when General Lord, Director of 
the Budget, cut the Departments below 
what they needed to live, the capital was 
full of flying fur. Mr. Hoover called 
in his Bureau chiefs and, holding the 
allotted figures in his hand, scowled and 
swore, but when the President yesterday 
passed the completed budget to Con- 
gress, happiness was restored and the 
budget strategy became notable for its 
The story is this: 

When the first departmental estimates 
for the budget were received by the Di- 
rector, he found to his sorrow that the 
total exceeded the government revenues. 
Whew! said the Director, and after all 
my talk, and the President’s exhorta- 
tion about cutting down more than ever 
this year. Moreover, the estimates ex- 
ceeded the total of last year’s depart- 
mental budget. So General Lord looked 
over the lists submitted and blue-pen- 
ciled items which he thought the De- 
partments could get along without, elim- 
inating enough to make the estimates 


success, 


Luneenueceneaneennsennneaninny 


meet the revenue, and leaving him a little 
margin. Then he returned the estimates 
to the Departments, asking for a revi- 
sion to come within the figure specified, 
allowing the Department chiefs to send 
in also a supplemental list of items 
which it would be nice to have after the 
absolute essentials had been taken care 
of. Next came the Chiefs before Gen- 
eral Lord arguing for their lives—they 
must have this and that bare essential 
which he had eliminated. The burden 
of proof was on them. Then with 
the original estimates, the revised esti- 
mates, the supplemental lists and the in- 
formation gleaned at the hearings, the 
Director of the Budget went into retire- 
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ment again, and the final budget has 
made everybody happy. 

Why? Because the margin which 
General Lord allowed when he cut the 
Departments to the bone was sufficient 
to enable him to grant Departments an 
item here and there on the supple- 
mental lists, therefore causing the sup- 
plicants to feel that they had been gen- 
erously treated, having been allowed 
not only the bare necessities but an ex- 
tra or two. But what the Director allow- 
ed was not a tithing of the blessings for 
which the Departments asked in the 
first place. Of course, when the na- 
tional budget system settles down to 
routine operation neither the bluster of 
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General Dawes, nor the strategy and 
psychology of General Lord will be so 
necessary. The one important result is 
that this year’s estimates are now $60,- 
000,000 under those of last year. 


Healthy Christmas! 

(Continued from page 11) 
really only a beginning. There must 
be much more work done. There will 
be more cooperation, and more head- 
achy names masking great living groups 
of earnest men and women. There will 
be more playful understanding of the 
things children love to learn. There 
will be more universal care for joyous 
health, until when Mr. Frederick 
Palmer writes again for Collier’s (as 
he did in the issue of September 30 
about the Mansfield demonstration) he 
will be unable to decide which are 
“The Luckiest Kids in America.” 





THE Index of the last volume of the 

Woman Citizen has been much 
delayed, but it is now in the hands of 
the printer. Libraries, clubs and in- 
dividual subscribers may obtain a copy 
by sending to the Subscription Depart- 
ment, The Woman Citizen, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK 


et us solve your dress _ | 
problems. We are 
specialists in the line. 





GOWNS AND WRAPS 
UNDERWEAR CORSETS 


‘or Women of Stout Proportions 


Between 5th and 6th Aves. 2nd floor 

















ARMENIAN POEMS 
Rendered into English verse by Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and sold for the ben- 
efit of the relief fund. Order from the 
Armenian General Benevolent Union. 


Room 402 Old South Building 
Boston, Mass. 
Price (by mail) $1.10 


The Little Grandmother 


of 
The Russian Revolution 


Life and letters of Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky. Edited by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Order through 
Miss Alice S. Blackwell 


3 Monadnock Street Boston 25, Mass. 





Price (by mail) $2.00 

















Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 

i purchasing a bond it is interesting 

to know exactly what takes place. 
When an investor gives an order to a 
bond house or bank to buy a bond of 
a certain issue, the order is usually in- 
stantly executed. If it is a bond listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, it is 
bought “on the board”; that is, the 
bond issue either directly, or through 
a Stock Exchange member with whom it 
does business, puts in an order to buy 
the bond on the floor of the Exchange. 
This order may be to buy “ at the mar- 
ket” or a limit may be set, as for ex- 
ample “at 97 or better,” meaning that 
it is to be bought only if obtainable at 
that price or less. It is usually better 
to buy the bond “ at the market ” if the 
investor is satisfied with the general 
price, as this means that the bond will 
be purchased at once, while if a definite 
limit is set it may be some hours, even 
days, before the price drops exactly 
to it. Meanwhile, the investor has lost 
the interest on his money for several 
days, the amount thus lost perhaps 
equaling or exceeding the slight saving 
in price of the bond. 

As soon as an order is received it is 
entered on the books of the firm buying 
it for its customer, while the firm from 
whom it is bought enters it as a sale, 
accrued interest on the bond being fig- 
ured to that day. This is because the 
coupons are for six months interest 
periods and cannot be divided as of the 
day a bond changes hands. The buyer 
will get a full six months interest on 
the next interest date when he cashes 
the coupon. Therefore, at purchase he 
pays the seller the pro rata amount of 
interest for the part of the six months 
during which the bond was owned by 
the latter, and in that way both get the 
full amount of interest due them. A 
statement is sent to the investor, usually 
in the following words—‘“ We are 
pleased to confirm your purchase from 
us today of — 
$1,000 X Y Co. First Mortgage 

6% Bond, due 1943, at 82. . .$820.00 
Accrued interest November 1 to 


November 20th............. 3.33 
ee ee 125 
EN eed ed xcs ancy cvetciovexe . - $824.58 


When a bond is bought by one deal- 
er from another on the order of a cus- 
tomer, it is customary to give the name 
of the second dealer, and this is in 
fact required by the rules of the Stock 
Exchange when the transaction is made 
through it. 

Payment is supposed to be made 
within twenty-four hours after the re- 
ceipt of this statement, unless definite 
arrangements have been made for 
different handling. When payment is 
made the bonds are delivered to the in- 
vestor, or if it is desired to leave the 
bonds in the safe keeping of the dealer 
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a receipt is given, stating that these 
bonds are being held in safe keeping 
for the customer's account. 

Frequently the bond purchased is 
owned outright by the house selling it. 
in which case no second dealer enters 
into the transaction, the price is fixed 
and not subject to the fluctuations of 
the Exchange, and there is no charge 
for executing the commission. 

Most bond houses keep a very care- 
ful record of what each of their custom 
ers buys or sells. This usually takes the 
form of a double system of card indexes 
on one of which appear the customer 
name and a list of all that he ha: 
bought through the firm. while on an 
other set appear the names of every is 
sue handled by the firm, on which ar 
listed the names of each person who ha: 
bought any bonds of the different issue 
from them. In this way it is possible 
for a bond house to notify a custome 
should any bonds which he has pur 
chased through them be called for re 
demption, or should it appear desir 
able to convert or exchange them. A 
record is usually kept on these card in 
dexes, as well as on the daily books o! 
the company, of the price. number. dat 
of purchase or sale and other particu 


lars relating to each transaction. This 
information can always be looked uy 
for any customer. should it be needed 
for income tax or other purposes. 


A “ Home of Happiness ” 
(Continued from page 7) 
—and got instead (1) a million-dollar 
lot on Fifth Avenue; (2) another mil 
lion and three-quarters to put up a 
building; (3) another million and one- 
quarter for the equipment to start oper- 
ations—a four-million institution for 

the children. 

The building—which is really twins 
—has commenced to function. Planned 
somewhat like the letter H, with our 
friendly corridor connecting the two 
halves, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is carrying on its 
good work in one half, while the 
Heckscher Foundation has exactly the 
same amount of space in the other half. 
called simply the Children’s Building. 
And the service to which each half is 
devoted is best illustrated by the needs 
of two children—one brought up in bad 
environment, perhaps taught to steal 
and lie, perhaps so cruelly hurt phy- 
sically and morally that it will take 
years of careful tending to bring body 
and mind back to normal standards. 
This type of child is termed a “ delin- 
quent ” and is the child the S. P. C. C. 
takes care of. The other child may be 
suffering only from neglect, perhaps 
because of poverty or because there are 
no parents. But this child is neverthe- 
less a “ good” child in the same sense 
that the other is “ bad” or delinquent. 
The Society aims to make “ bad” chil- 
dren “ good” by supplying the proper 
home and school environment; the Chil- 
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dren’s Building also supplies a proper 
home and school environment but is for 
“ vood ” children only, including those 
who become good in the Society’s care; 
while the ideal of the whole organiza- 
tion may be summed up in the words 
of Colonel Ernest K. Coulter, who is 
General Manager: “ We want this to be 
a Home of Happiness.” 

The practical application of this 
ideal begins in the rule that the chil- 
dren in the building are not to be ques- 
tioned about or in any way reminded 
of unhappy home conditions. Quite 
unconsciously we broke this rule, a 
chance question bringing the reply: 
“Yes, I like it here because at home 
my mother and father fight all the 
time.” But no commiseration was al- 
lowed—the teacher in charge quickly 
changed the subject by referring to the 
holidays and the child expanded with 
sparkling eyes on the candy and toys 
aid good things that came at Christmas- 
time. 

Coming to the “teachers the 
Board of Education takes charge of the 
s‘hool work of the four hundred chil- 
dren who will make up the family of 
this miniature home. Under the com- 
petent leadership of Miss Olive Jones, 
Principal of Manhattan Public School 
No. 120, an excellent staff commenced 
work last September—all women spe- 
cially trained for the difficulties ahead 
of them and possessed of abundant 
sympathy combined with a keen sense 
of humor and justice. Miss Jones is 
as well known to. suffrage leaders 
through her active campaign work as 
she is to the New York public by her 
school and probationary record. 

We could go on visiting indefinitely, 
for there is still the beautiful little 
chapel to be seen, with its folding 
altar, which can be arranged for dif- 





ferent religious services — Hebrew, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. One 
hundred and fifty children can be 


seated and Friday afternoon is devoted 
to the Jewish ceremony: mass is held 
on Sunday morning for the Roman 
Catholics; and Sunday afternoon is 
given up to the Protestant services. 
There are also a kindergarten, and 
four large dining-halls, and a marvel- 
ous gymnasium, and a swimming pool, 
and to satisfy the “ How many? ™ per- 
son we can tell you that the pool is 
sixty feet long by thirty-three wide, with 
a spring board giving a diving depth 
of ten feet while the pool grades from 
three and a half to eight feet deep. 
Also there is an all-glassed-in infirmary 
for the children who develop minor ail- 
ments, having two examining rooms 
with ten big beds and six cribs on each 
side; there are many bathrooms on each 
floor, all demonstrating the most up- 
to-date forms of plumbing and modern 
appliances, among them an automatic 
soap-pusher which squirts soap in the 
most delightful manner and one highly 


approved by the youngsters. And—to 
come back to our starting point—the 
theatre holds seven hundred children 
and can be rented by schools, clubs and 
organizations who are looking for a 
place to give performances; and_ the 
funds thus obtained will help to fur- 
nish the various entertainments, rang- 
ing from ambitious dramatic produc- 
tions to occasional “four o'clock 
movies,” for the Heckscher children. 

Take any bus going straight up Fifth 
Avenue—it will put you down at either 
of the two corners. One Hundred and 
Fifth Street means the S. P. C. C., and 
104th the Children’s Building, both un- 
der one roof—the Heckscher Founda- 
tion for Children. 


The Children’s Bookshelf 

The Fairy Book, by Dinah Maria 
Mulock (Harper, 1922): The favorites 
of children in a new dress—well 
printed, with illustrations by Louis 
Rhead and Frank Schoonover. 

A Short History of Discovery, by 





Hendrik Van Loon (McKay, 1922): 
Told in short stories and _ illustrated 
with childish pictures. For young 


children. 

Little Women, by Louisa Alcott (Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1922): A new edition of this 
never-grow-old girls’ book, made dou- 
bly charming by Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
pictures. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Penn, 1922): 
Another of childhood’s indispensables. 
made more fairy-full by Rie Cramer’s 
pictures. 

The Children’s Book of Celebrated 
Pictures, by Lorinda M. Bryant (Cen- 
tury, 1922): A charming collection of 
masterpieces appealing to children, 
with a simple story of each picture. An 
extra good picture book. 

A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Doran, 1922): It is illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham, whose imagination 
is as fresh and miraculous as the stories 
he pictures. 

Heidi. by Johanna Spyri (McKay. 
1922): This story of a Swiss mountain 
child has become a classic. and Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s pictures for it hold 
high place in it. 

Blackbeard Buccaneer. by Ralph D. 
Paine (Penn, 1922): It is fatal to com- 
pare anything to “Treasure Island.” 
but this is a story of piracy as that was. 
of a boy as that was, of treasure and 
fighting. The illustrations by Frank 
Schoonover are a joy. 

Right End Emerson (Dodd, Mead) 
and Coxswain of the Eight (Appleton). 
by Ralph Henry Barbour—1922: Two 
more of the famous sport books, with- 
out which no child of twelve outdoor 
years is completely happy. 

Winona on Her Own, by Margaret 
Widdemer (Lippincott, 1922): Another 
book of this merry girls’ series, recount- 
ing the adventures of a live girl as 
counsellor of a girl’s camp. 
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Meet 
Miss Furman 


MISS V. D. H. FURMAN, | 
the first woman officer of 
a New York bank, has her 
desk in the reception room | 
of our new banking office. _ || 


She is always available - 


for consultation. Won't | 
you consider this a_per- | 
sonal invitation to come in _ ||) 
her sometime 


and meet 


soon? | 














280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Book SHOPS 
where the 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
Miller's Book Shop 
Haven. Conn. 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 
Chicago. I1l.— 
Marshall Field & Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Jones’ Book Shop 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLey VALE 
-)AMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 
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The Bird-Nest Boarding House, by 
Victoria Reed (Dutton, 1922): Oliver 
Herford fell in love with its absurd 
rollicks and put his most joyous imagi- 
nation into the merry drawings he made 
for it. 

Down-a-Down-Derry, by Walter de la 
Mare (Holt, 1922): The most delicate 
fairy imaginings in cob-web poetry, il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Lathrop, whose 
brush holds scarcely less magic. 


If you are considering Christmas 


book lists, don’t overlook Old Crow, by 


Alice Brown (Macmillan, 1922); The 


Cathedral, by Hugh Walpole (Doran, 
1922), and Anne Severn and the Field- 
ings, by May Sinclair (Macmillan, 
1922) .—M. A. 


The Fascisti in Italy 
(Continued from page 9) 
national government as the result of 
military force, and the new government 
is frankly admitted by Mosolini him- 
self to be a dictatorship supported by 
force. 2. On the other hand, the 
Fascisti have successfully suppressed 
communism and revolution and exer- 
cised a soothing constructive orderly 
influence in that they perpetually 
preached concord in the midst of the 
after-war discord. They have declared 
their faith in their King, their nation 
and its leadership and put fresh faith 
in a people sorely tried by after-war 
taxation and depreciated money. 3. 
These two conflicting facts have had a 
baffling effect upon the people, and con- 
fidence to this strange army was tardily 
given. But as nothing succeeds like 
success, the Fascisti have now won 
Rome, their particular point of enmity, 
by their good nature, their declared pa- 
triotism, their numbers and their fine, 

earnest faces. 

It was an interesting study in human 
nature to note the gradual change of at- 
titude of the Roman populace within 
three days On Saturday few welcom- 
ing hands were extended, old men 
made no sign of approval or condemna- 
tion, and women looked on without 
feeling. On Tuesday all hands were 
outstretched and Rome gave its vote of 
confidence in a burst of generous emo- 
tionalism. Waving hands and glad 
shouts of approval met every marching 
group and flowers rained down upon 
them from every window. 

It would seem that the pendulum of 
human destiny, having swung far to the 
left just after the war, has now swung 
as far to the right and that it is a heart- 
ening sign since a balance will later 
be struck. The war probably should be 
credited with these moves of the people 
as normal after-war psychologies. But 
the story is only begun. The Fascisti 
have promised nothing except to de- 
story communistic revolution, which 
they have already achieved. They have 
shown their suspicion of the more con- 
servative Socialists by appointing none 


in the cabinet, although in Italy as in 
all European countries at this time they 
represent a considerable party. Com- 
munists and Socialists naturally call 
them reactionaries, and in other lands 
dread a similar drive against themselves. 
Other groups find other causes for dis- 
may, for these young patriots are bent 
on regaining Fiume and Dalmatia, and 
that may mean war. They are certainly 
in no sense pacifistic or conciliatory. 
They have given no evidence of stand- 
ing for any phase of any progressive 
movement, although they have held out 
a friendly hand to the working man 
who is not a Socialist. 

The Fascisti have enlisted many 
women—young women, and many 
marched in the great all-day procession 
of November Ist. Yet the Fascisti are 
anti-feminists. They stand _ sternly 
against the effort to keep women who 
need the work in the positions where 
the war placed them and demand that 
having done their duty to their country 
in its time of stress, they shall now dis- 
appear and cheerfully get out of the 
way of men. Mosolini is not only an 
anti-suffragist, but one with no open 
mind. 

The Fascist movement is too big, too 
unique, too significant to be overlooked. 
It is a young man’s movement and Mo- 


_solini, the leader, is himself young. It 


is also a soldiers’ movement. At any 
moment it may take on a new program, 
and behind it is an armed political party 
which overnight may become an army. 
It may only be an infection which will 
sweep Europe, but the nature of that 
infection no one knows. One thing is 
certain, the Fascisti have caused more 
sleepless nights for the elders in Europe 
than any other cause since the armistice. 


A Christmas Letter Needed 


(Continued from page 17) 


people artistically. Their weaving, bas- 
ket making, and pottery are of high ex- 
cellence. Their dyes are famous for per- 
manence and effectiveness. Alice Corbin 
Henderson, writing in the New Republic 


of November 29, says: “In the art of 
pure design alone, their continuing and 
developing achievement is superb, com- 
parable to the early Greek and Etrus- 
can art and far surpassing the most 
ambitious achievements of American 
artists in this direction—as the Ameri- 
can artists themselves are the first to 
acknowledge.” They have developed a 
series of ceremonial dances of great 
antiquity and dramatic beauty, and like 
other American Indians, they are poets 
and idealists. 

The Pueblo Indians have always been 
self-supporting, and they will continue 
to be so if they can retain their lands 
and waters. They are finding a market 
for their wares which is bound to grow. 
They will not degenerate if they con- 
tinue their agricultural activities and 
ply their native crafts as hitherto. It 
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is too much to hope that they will re- 
main unchanged indefinitely, but the 
change need not be a wanton destruc- 
tion. Anybody who has witnessed a 
New Mexican sunset shining upon an 
Indian pueblo placed in the midst of 
a spacious plain surrounded by moun- 
tains, will be in no danger of forgei- 
ting how striking and intrinsic a part of 
the scene the ancient village was. |t 
belongs there, and it is a priceless her - 
tage in that its genius is still alive an‘ 
creative, in that it can still reveal t» 
the scientific investigator many of i's 
secrets, linguistic, racial, sociological. 

It was stated on the floor of the Sev- 
ate that the Indians themselves were i1 
favor of the Bursum Bill. On the co: - 
trary, they held a unanimous council « f 
protest on November 5th. They realiz 
what it means to them. The America i 
people have spent a good deal of mon 
sending archeological expeditions t» 
Greece, Mesopotamia, Egypt and els: 
where, to exhume the dead skeleton « 
a past civilization. We have a chan 
to save a past civilization alive and sti’ | 
contributing something of value to th: 
world, if we tell our senators and cor 
gressmen we are deeply interested i) 
having the Pueblo Indians protected i 
their immemorial and just rights, an: 
it won’t cost anything except the lega 
expenses of ouster proceedings. If this 
is not done, the Indians will become a 
public charge, and that will cost money. 

There is plenty of land and water in 
New Mexico for all who want it, peo 
ple who live there say. If our govern 
ment will install storage and drainage 
facilities to be financed under the Re 
imbursable Act without expense to the 
tax-payers, there will be a more respec- 
table way for settlers to get land than 
by stealing it. At any rate, please write 
a Christmas letter to Washington asking 
your representatives to oppose the Bur 
sum Bill when it next comes up. 


wn 


UST as we go to press, we get this 

bit of official answer to inquiries 
about Mrs..Catt’s health. It is written 
from London at the conclusion of he 
European trip. 

“T have had many letters informing 
me of various dispatches in the Ameri- 
can newspapers concerning my general 
state of health. For the benefit of any 
one interested, allow me to say: 

“First. I have not been in a sana 
torium. 

“ Second. 
breakdown. 

“Third. I did have a cold, a very 
ordinary cold which compelled me to 
go to bed for a short time in Berlin and 
prevented me from filling my engage- 
ment to attend an International Suffrage 
Congress in Paris. 

“That was all the foundation there 
was for those dispatches. To my friends 
let me say, 

“1 am very well, thank you.”—c.c.c 


I have not had a nervous 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLICO 

“East Is West ”—released by First 
National: An entertaining enough pic- 
ture, thanks to the charming interpre- 
tation by Constance Talmadge of the vi- 
yacious China girl who was not really 
Chinese, and the amusing subtitles taken 
directly from the lines of the stage suc- 
cess of the same name. 

‘TOLL OF THE SEA ”—produced by 
Technicolor: An interesting experiment 
in colored photography, with occasional 
beautiful scenes. But an unsuccessful 
aliempt to make a five-reel moving- 
p ture out of the hackneyed Madame 
B :tterfly theme. All the acting supplied 
b the Chinese actress, Anna May Wong, 


vio plays the deserted Lotus Flower. 


*Huncry Hearts ”—released by 
Coldwyn: Story of a Jewish immigrant 
f mily, who after several reels of trou- 
le in what they thought would be the 
* Golden Land,” finally find that there 

is justice in America.” Unattractive 
jople and squalor of tenements make it 

picture that will not appeal to those 
vho want aesthetics with their movies. 

* Sincep Wincs ”—produced by Par- 
amount: Bebe Daniels and Conrad Na- 
gel in a well-produced but not worth- 
while picture, which would have been 
more worth while had it come to an end 
after a charming prologue of fairy crea- 
tures, a witch, and a prince and prin- 
cess. 

“TimoTHys Quest” — released 
through American Releasing Corpora- 
tion. One of the most delightful little 
pictures of the year. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s story interpreted by a splendid 
cast. The children are real and not 
movie children. and Marie Day gives an 
excellent portrayal of a repressed and 
hard old New England spinster to whose 
bitterness two children come as a loving 
solvent. 

“Lorna Doone ”—released by First 
National: One of your favorite books 
beautifully put upon the screen, with 
Madge Bellamy a picturesque Lorna. 
Excellent entertainment for children as 
well as grown-ups. Distinctly good. 

“BiLinD Barcain ”—produced by 
Goldwyn: Lon Chaney playing a dual 
role in an interesting melodrama. Those 
easily inspired to bad dreams will find 
this horror story of a maniacal doctor 
who sought to go one better than the 
grafters of monkey glands fine material 
for a restless night. For this reason the 
picture is not good for children. 

“One Excitinc Nicut ”—produced 
by David Wark Griffith: In which Mr. 
Griffith turns his remarkable talent for 
moving pictures to the making of a 
rousing good melodrama, full of slink- 
ing and sliding forms, mysteriously 
opening and shutting doors, and gives 
his characters exactly what the title of 
the film suggests. Excellent cast, in- 
cluding attractive Carol Dempster and 


Henry Hull. 


What Our Readers Say 


S you are advocates of “equal 
rights,” will you give a coal op- 
erator space to reply to your article, 
“X. Y. Z. in Coal,” in your issue of 
October 21? 

In the article it assumes that troubles 
of any kind that are in any way related 
to the coal supply of the country, are 
chargeable to the operators. Yet the 
operators have never struck—they have 
never failed to produce coal when there 
were railroad cars to carry it away, 
and there were no miners out on a 
strike. I send you a Government re- 
port, issued weekly, which shows that 
the railroads have supplied the mines 
a car supply equal to only 15 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. of the coal the mines 
could produce from June to November. 

Your position, and that of the public, 
seems to be this: “ There has been a 
break-down in railroad service that 
ought to supply coal to the country: 
therefore, let the Government regulate 
or take over the coal mines.” Could 
the Government get coal to consumers 
without an adequate car supply? Why 
not advocate a respectable supply of 
cars, and see how quickly that would 
furnish all the coal the country needs? 

Please let coal operators enter a 
denial of the proposition, that coal pro- 
ducers are responsible for the fact that 
coal is wasted by consumers. Regu- 
lating coal mines will not stop the waste 
of coal under antiquated boilers, un- 
less, by Government ownership, the 
price of coal will be increased so much 
that consumers will have to be cautious. 

The proposition that a material sav- 
ing can be made in producing coal, if 
the miners’ work is constant, is a fal- 
lacy. If the mines can run ten months 
a year, regularly, giving the miners a 
change of occupation in April and 


May, the miners would be better off. 
They ought not to be expected to spend 
eight hours a day, six days a week, 
fifty-two weeks a year under ground. 
They need the sunshine on the farms, 
in building trades, during these months 
when this kind of labor is in great 
demand. 

However, the cause of irregular em- 
ployment among miners is caused by 
the fact that railroads supply cars but 
two or three days each week. 

Operators admit that it is “up to 
them ” to use modern machinery. But 
compare any mine equipment to any 
railway equipment. The latter made a 
number of improvements as late as 
888. Have you ever heard of roller- 
bearing wheels applied to railroad 
cars? All mine cars are so equipped. 

Operators admit that there is room 
for improvement in mine management: 
many are poorly managed, many be- 
come bankrupt, many are always on 
the verge of bankruptcy. But let us 
ask: “Is there any mine as poorly man- 
aged as is Congress?” It is plain that 
Government ownership and manage- 
ment of mines would result in bad man- 
agement yet unheard of. And the cost 
would be increased. Uncle Sam knows 
absolutely nothing about coal-mine 
management. 

In 1920 and 1921 a certain railway 
cleared less than 1 per cent., yet it paid 
stockholders regular dividends—not 
earned—but taken from the surplus. 
In 1922 it is woefully short of loco- 
motives and cars to haul coal and 
other freight. Why should it not be re- 
quired to buy equipment with the sur- 
plus? 

Leva B. Gunn, 

(Mrs. Gunn is president of a coal mine at 

Middlesboro, Kentucky.) 




















WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical * service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Do You Know What Shoe Comfort Really Means? 


If not, get acquainted with ‘‘ Pediforme ’’ Shoes today. Thousands of opts eee will 


wear no other make, for they know by actual experience that ‘‘ Pediforme " is truly 
comfort. ‘* Pediforme ’’ Shoes shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 


feet, thereby relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
commonsense and guaranteed fit at reasonable cost. Write for booklet and prices today and let 
us show you how we can fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


shoe for 


More than that, they combine style, durability, 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








WANTED: 


i| 
A woman of ability and | 
charm in a position requir- | 
ing salesmanship, _persis- 
tence and good judgment. | 
One familiar with club or | 
league work preferred. To || 
the right woman the posi- || 
tion would be very attrac- | 


tive financially. 











Address : 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. N. Y. C. 



























Hair 
Rotate It On the Skin 


“> 

~) That _is all you have to do 
~ with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
Sy remove superfluous hair. Apply the 
m little pink cake anywhere on face, 


= Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
_ —. At drug, départment and halr 
Bend for booklet. pe 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO., 
= 500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS 


ENGLANDER 


FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS MATTRESSES 


| 




















converted in a hurry”’ 


HOME necessity that you can convert, 
with one motion, from an attractive 
couch to a full sized bed. 
Sold everywhere by furniture 
and department stores 
Write for free illustrated booklet O 








ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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L What Shall I Give ? 
Cash's 

Woven Name Tapes 


make most acceptable, useful 
Christmas Gifts 
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| Packed 1n attractive Xmas boxes 
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J.&J5.CASH.Inc. 
1322 Chestnut St 

SOUTH NORWALK , CONN 


3427C,SoMamSt 6EExpositorBh he 
LosAngeles Cal Branford Ont? — 
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ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y¥.C. 














The Woman Cirien has been coming to 
my daughter for some time. At first I 
read a copy now and then more out of 
curiosity than anything else. Then I be- 
came interested and now I read every issue 
from “kiver to kiver” and get more good 
reading for real Americans like I know I 
am in the fifteen or twenty pages of each is- 
sue than from all the other newspapers that 
T read. Mrs. W. Everman, 

Greenville, Miss. 


Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Ordinary election methods, for repr ive bodies, 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to 
Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 

















I would not care to be without: the Woman 
Crrizen, in fact my husband reads it even 
more than I do, and says it is one of the best 
and most to the point papers that comes into 
our home. He says one doesn’t have to read 
all day to get anywhere, and I quite agree 
with him. 

Mrs. Jno. P. Ocu, Cheboygan, Mich. 

The Woman Crrizen gets better all the 
time. Mary O’Toore, Washington, D. C. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E read the other day about the 

difficulties of writing Christmas 
stories for the big monthly magazines 
—working up a snowy, sleigh-bells 
Christmas spirit with honest summer 
perspiration standing on one’s brow 
and with tennis and swimming engage- 
ments interrupting. © ® ® Well, that 
isn’t one of the CITIZEN'S troubles any- 
how. © @ @ Already we carve our way 
to work through crowds of Christmas 
shoppers, the windows are full of 
Christmas magic, the Red Cross seals 
arrive on every other letter, and there’s 
a Christmas thrill in the air. © © @ 
So we don’t have to work up an arti- 
ficial state of mind to offer our greet- 
ings. We can say MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS to you (as we are now doing), and 
not only mean it but feel it. © ® ® 
And there’s something else, too—with 
another magazine coming before Janu- 
ary we can save over the HAPPY 
NEW YEAR till then and have it 
absolutely fresh. For the present, 
therefore, Christmas greetings only. 
@ @ @ Speaking of next time reminds 
us of that second article of Mrs. Catt’s 
which is coming to you for your New 
Year's specialty; and after that there’s 
hopes of more—maybe from Germany 
or England and maybe from South 
America. (How in the world is a 
Northern woman going to celebrate 
Christmas south of the equator?) 
® © @ We are so glad this country is 
being reproved for spending more on 
something than it does on war. Here's 
Secretary Weeks scolding like anything 
because in a year we spend three times 
as much for chewing-gum and candy 
as for military preparation. (Anyhow 
Capper’s Weekly says so—the Secre- 
tary didn’t complain to us personally.) 
Now we are not proponents of gum- 
chewing by several long degrees (when 
it comes to candy, our house is partly 
made of glass); but it is a relief to find 
something on the list above guns and 
forts. © © © We could nominate any 
number of better things for the place, 
though. ©@® Mrs. Million, of Des 
Moines, says she has a new argument 
for letting a woman have a career, at 
least after the children are grown—it 
would remove the curse of the mother- 
in-law. But she admits it wouldn’t be 
kind after all, because the men would 
miss the old joke too much. © © ® We 
disesteem a filibuster as much as any 
one and more than some; but being a 
person of few-words-at-a-time, we con- 
fess to a secret admiration for a senator 
or congressman who can keep it up 
hour after hour. (What happens, by 
the way, if one comes to a long pause? 
Do they count ten and put him out?) 
@ @ ® During the recent disgraceful 
filibuster on the Dyer Anti-Lynching 
bill they were so hard pushed that they 
had the Journal of the preceding day 
read in full. And then one senator 
noticed that the opening prayer hadn’t 
been read, and spoke soulfully about 
the dreadful effect on posterity if it 
should read that a motion to incorpo- 
rate the prayer had been made and nol 
supported. So the motion was passed, 
posterity saved, and the filibuster fur- 
thered. © © © According to the Wom- 
an’s Leader, Mme. Sarah Grand, the 
author, has undertaken a brand-new 
kind of a job—she is to fulfill the 
social duties of a Mayoress during the 
term of a new Mayor of Bath, who 
happens to be a widower. This arrange- 
ment, comments the Leader, is “said 
to be unique in municipal records.” 


® @ @ We find that easy to believe. 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts. New York 

















A Fashion Newalty! 


TAFFETA SILK 
FROCKS 


For Misses and Small Women 


Models designed for Spring, 
suitable for immediate wearing 


ARIS is making a vogue of 

taffeta silk and this is one of 
the successful versions; Paris 
brown, black or navy 
aia 48.00 


. ° . 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E hope you don’t mind our wish- 

ing you a Happy New Year twice 

—we do it on the back cover, you 
know; and here we go again, up here in 
the pitiless limelight of this front page. 
Maybe it won’t do any harm if they 
both take. ® ® ® But while it may be 
New Year’s to you, it’s still Christmas 
to us. Small boys are still earnestly 
trying out new speed devices in our 
street, and young parents going by 
toting new babies home from family 
Christmas parties. 6  @ Our holly is 
still fresh, and our thoughts are still 
full of tinsel. © @ © One of the nicest 
bits of Christmas tinsel we had was an 
office visit from an out-of-town Con- 
tributing Editor, who dropped in on 
her way to tell Christmas stories to 
groups of down-town library children 
-in renewal of an old custom. It was 
Ruth Sawyer, who knows more about 
children, fairies and other magic than 
almost any half dozen people. © ® @ 
She’s going to tell us, sometime during 
the year, what we don’t do about chil- 
dren’s reading. ® ® ® Another very 
tinsely event was the cable which Miss 
Hay lets us tell you about—saying that 
Mrs. ae has reached Rio safely. 
® @ @ Speaking of Contributing Edi- 
tors, see that breezy bit on page 16 by 
Mrs. Stokes, whom we inveigled in for 
once to help answer that persistent 
Marriage vs. Career question? © © @ 
Well, we thought it would be a good 
chance to show you a picture of your 
esteemed (‘‘esteemed”’ is a mild word, 
judging from recent letters) Washing- 
ton correspondent, but the woman 
foiled us by not having any photo- 
graph. Which isn’t fair to her family, 
either. (We like this—being personal 
about folks in the book, who can’t 
answer back.) © ® ® Have you done 
your New Year’s Resolutions early? If 
not too late, we suggest that you in- 
clude a large, firm one, viz., to boom 
your magazine all during 1923, begin- 
ning with the day you get this. And 
here’s another—good for any first-class 
activity—which we picked up last sum- 
mer and have been saving for winter 
use. It is, to “stick the match of en- 
thusiasm to the fuse of energy.”” © © @ 
Of course, it must be done with some 
discretion. © © ® We don't, for in- 
stance, favor using up enthusiasm 
matches or energy fuses on carrying 
out a recent suggestion to have all the 
government go outdoors and swear to 
support the Constitution. © ® ® Has 
any one a nice hobby not in use? For 
years we've wanted one, and the quest 
reawakes at New Year's. Book plates 
and china will not be considered. A 
suggestion in the Living Age for a 
Nonsense Library’ shelf appeals. 
® @* A candidate for governor in a 
certain state which we positively will 
not name, in recommending himself to 
a certain League of Women Voters 
spoke thus: “‘I do not Smoke and I do 
not Drink and I am only 25 cents out 
for gambling.”” © © © Mrs. North, of 
CLINTON County, the only woman 
judge of a juvenile court elected in New 
York State, got a Herkimer County 
label in our December 2 issue, where 
her picture was printed. She very 
properly wants Clinton to have the 
credit that is Clinton's. It was some 
comfort that both in November 4 and 
November 18 her county was correctly 
named—twice out of three times; but 
we claim a higher batting average than 
that. @ @ @ Wasn't it Diogenes who 
liked his tub? Well, the Dingbats like 


their cosy last-page column even so. 














Decoration 


Profession 





Mrs. Wood believes that 
there is good taste in 
everybody and that a 
good decorator can find 
and develop it. 








Interior 
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RS. GRACE WOOD had _ two 
distinct art careers; first as a 
painter and then as an interior dec- 
orator. Born in Cambridge, she stud- 
ied there under a pupil of Corot until 
she went to Paris. Here she lived for 
twenty years, studying, at first at 
Juliens and in other famous studios, 
exhibiting in the Salon several times 
both miniatures and pastels. But after 
her husband’s death she turned from 
painting to interior decorating and has 
become one of the leaders in her pro- 
fession. 

Love and knowledge of antiques are 
the special strain of interest in her 
work—an interest that began very 
early for her, since her mother de- 
lighted to collect antiques and they 
were part of Mrs. Wood’s home en- 
vironment. She was the first to in- 
troduce antique shapes in modern 
materials — pottery, Venetian glass, 
alabaster. She took antique models to 
factories in Italy and had them made 
up, and her first financial success came 
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through such undertakings as well as 
the importation of small antiques, in 
which she was a pioneer. 

Mrs. Wood has been no respecter of 
drawing-rooms in her professional 
work. She has decorated offices and 
homes from the kitchen up—or out. 
The firm of which she is first-men- 
tioned member did canteens and clubs 
in Philadelphia during the war, and 
they are interested in farmhouses as 
well as palaces. Her method and 
philosophy are the adaptation of sur- 
roundings to personality—first, study 
of the client’s temperament and then 
particularly of his taste, with a view 
to evoking its best phases. Mrs. Wood 
has the pleasant belief that there is 
good taste in everybody, and the dec- 
orator must find and express it. And 
despite her passion for antiques, she is 
too broad-minded to think a house can- 
not be beautifully furnished in modern 
style. The firm—Wood, Edey and 
Slayter—has another woman member, 
Miss Louise Edey. 


is interested also 


PREAMPS ET ey 


Though houses such 
these are representative 
of Mrs. Wood’s art, she 


The Work 
of Mrs. 
Grace Wood 


as 


in 


offices and farmhouses 
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